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STUDEBAKER 
STANDARD SIX 
CUSTOM SEDAN 


1385 


f. 0. b. faBory, including 4-wheel 
brakes, disc wheels and other equip- 
ment as lifted 
Big Six Custom Brougham $1985 


The President, a Big Six 
Custom Sedan (forseven) $2245 
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Equipment 
No-draft ventilating wind- 
shield, exclusively Stude- 
baker; bumper and bumper- 
ettes; engine heat indicator 
and gasoline gauge on the 
dash; coincidental lock; oil 
filter and air purifier; auto- 
matic windshield cleaner; 
rear-vision mirror; traffic 
signal light; 4-wheel brakes; 
full-size balloon tires; and 
two-beam acorn headlights, 
controlled from steering 
wheel. 


A Custom Car in all Respects But Price! 
| ~ made possible by One-Profit facilities 


RUE to the Studebaker tradition of keeping up-to- 


custom creation in all respeéts save what you pay for it! 


date by keeping ahead of the procession, this Custom 
Sedan embodies all the coveted custom beauty of master 
designers and satisfies the utmost longing for custom 
luxury and line. 


A low-swung body gives it the grace of a custom appear- 
ance —duotone lacquer gives it the lure of a custom 
finish — pin-Striping gives it a note of true custom indi- 
viduality—exquisite broadlace trim and Butler finish 
hardware impart interior custom decoration —and lux- 
urious Chase mohair upholstery completes a car that is a 


Equipped with a ventilating system (exclusively Studebaker) 
which insures fresh air without drafts or moisture — 
uniting the quiet smoothness and power of the Studebaker 
L-head motor with all the riches of custom draughtsman- 
ship and detail —even to the silvered radiator emblem of 
Atalanta of whom Swinburne wrote, “footed as the wind.” 


Only one word can describe it -BEAUTY! Only one plant 
can produce it—STUDEBAKER! And only this makes it 
possible—ONE-PROFIT FACILITIES! You are invited to 
see the Custom Sedan at your Studebaker dealer’s showroom. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ABERDEEN—Martin Motor Co. 
ALBEMARLE—G. D. Troutman 
ASHEVILLE—Logan Motor Co. 
BAKERSVILLE—T. C. Lambert 
CHARLOTTE—C. W. Upchurch & Co. 
CHERRYVILLE—Beam Motor Co. 
CONCORD—Auto Supply & Repair Co. 
DILLSBORO— Enloe Bros. 
DUNN—Bowles Motor Car Co. 
DURHAM—Carolina Sales Co., Inc. 
ELIZABETH CITY—Lane Motor Co. 
FAYETTEVILLE—Bowles Motor Co. 
FRAN KLIN—Chas. Morgan 
GASTONIA—Gastonia Motor Co. 
GREENSBORO—T. & H. Mtr. Co., Inc. 
GREENVILLE—Summrell Motor Co. 
HENDERSON—Scoggin Motor Co. 
HENDERSONV'LE—Logan Mtr. Co. 
HICKORY—Standard Gar. & Sales Co. 
HIGH POINT—H. & M. Mtr. Bearing 
LENOIR—Lenoir-Biowing Rk. Line 


Authorized Studebaker Sales and Service 


LINCOLNTON—M. H. Hoy, Jr., Co. 
LOUISBURG—Scoggin Motor Co. 
MT. AIRY—Mt. Airy Buggy&AutoCo. 
NEW BERN—Swan Motor Co. 
NORLINA—Scoggin Motor Co. 
OXFORD—Blalock Motor Co., Inc. 
RALEIGH—Cothran Mo or Car Co. 
ROCKY MOUNT—Shore Motor Co. 
ROX BORO—Jackson Motor Co. 
RUTHERFORDTON—Tate’s Garage 
SANFORD—Carolina Sales Co., Inc. 
STATESVILLE—R. L. Reavis & Co. 
TARBORO—Wilson Auto Supply Co. 
TRYON—M. D. McDonald 
WARRENTON—Scoggin Motor Co. 
WARSAW—C. J. Carroll 
WASHINGTON—Swan Motor Co. 
WAYNESVILLE—C. G. Logan 
WELDON—S. & M. Motor Co. 
WHITEVILLE—W. F. Spears 
WILLIAMSTON—Swan Moior Co. 
WILMINGTON—T. D. Piner 
WINSTON-SALEM—Douglas Mtr.Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ANDERSON—Ligon Motor Company 
BEAUFORT—Hubert Motor Co. 
CHARLESTON—Automotive Co. 
CHESTER—Frazer Motor Company 
COLUM BIA—Morris Motor Company 
DARLINGTON—.G. C. Chandler, Inc. 
ESTILL—Ellis Garage 
FLORENCE—G. C. Chandler, Inc. 
FOUNTAIN INN—James H. Stewart 
GEORGETOW N—S. E. Mercer 
GREENVILLE—Upchurch Motor Co. 
LAURENS—C. E. Kennedy & Son 
MULLINS—Mullins Motor Car Co. 
NEWBERRY—McHardy Mower 
ORANGEBURG—Salley Bros. 
ROCK HILL—Greene Mtr. Co., Inc. 
SPARTAN BURG—Brian Floyd, Inc. 
SUMTER—Carolina Machinery Co. 


VIRGINIA 


ABINGDON—Joe Baker Mtr. Co., Inc. 
ALEXANDRIA—Boyd-CarlinMtr.Co. 
BEDFORD—Auto Ser. & Elec. Corp. 


BLACKSBURG—Argabrite Brothers 


BRISTOL—Joe Baker Motor Co., Inc. 
CEDAR BLUFF—Cedar Bluff Mtr. Co. 
CHARLOTTESV’LE—Carpenter Mtr. 
CLINTWOOD—Ira S. Short Mtr. Co. 
COVINGTON—Noell Motor Sales Co. 


CREWE—Crewe Motor Co. 


DANVILLE—Dan River Mtr. Co., Inc. 
FREDERICKSBURG—JonesMtr,Co. 


FRONT ROYAL—Royal Sales Co. 


HAMPTON—Newport News Mtr. Co. 


HARRISON BURG—E. R. Rodes 
LEXINGTON—W. S. McCown 


LYNCHBURG—J. I. Alexander Mtr. 


MADISON—Carpenter Motor Co. 
MARION—Sprinkle Motor Co. 


MARTINSVILLE—Gerard W. King 
NEWPORT NEWS—Newport News 
Motor Car Co., Inc. 
NORFOLK—Coburn Motor Car Co 
NORTON—Clinch Valley Motor Co 
ONLEY—Onley Garage 
PEARISBURG—T. F. Witten 
PETERSBURG—Bryant Motor Corp. 
PORTSMOUTH—Coburn Mrt. CarCo 
PULASKI—Service Gar. & Mtr. Co. 
PURCELLVILLE—Little Mtr. Sales 
QUANTICO—Paris Auto Service Co 
RICHMOND—Hazelhurst Motor Co 
ROANOKE~—Jarrett-Chewning Co. 
SALTVILLE—E. B. Sprinkle 
STAUNTON—Shenandoah Mtr. Co 
SUFFOLK—J. C. Moore 
SUSAN—C. E. Diggs 
WINCHESTER—Winchester Auto 
WYTHEVILLE—Crowgey Motor Co 
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Founded 1886 at Winston-Salem 
Removed to Raleigh, N. C., 1888 


Field and Garden Crops to Plant Now 


Let’s Not Overlook Crimson Clover; Other Timely Farm Work Reminders 


J. The Farm Alarm Clock: Eight Jobs 
Needing Attention Now 


GOOD remedy for cabbage worms and other 
A chewing insects is a dust made by mixing one 

pound of calcium arsenate or arsenate of lead 
with 10 pounds of hydrated lime. 

2. Try this for green winter feed: Prepare rows 
two feet apart and fertilize as for 
cotton, using about an 8-5-3 fer- 
tilizer. Then sow in narrow drills 
four or five pecks of Abruzzi rye. 


3. If there is someone who just 
must buy Rosen rye seed, then just 
let them buy also some Abruzzi 
rye and sow the two side by side. 
There’s a difference. 

4. Killing weeds before their 
seeds are mature will help reduce next year’s crop of 
these pests. This applies in the orchard, vineyard, 
garden, field, roadside, along the fences and terraces, in 
the pasture, in the yard—in fact, everywhere. 





5. If the carpet grass is not grazed or mowed after 
early September, the tall growth will protect the under- 
stems and leaves and these will remain green, nutri- 
tious, and palatable all winter and can be grazed all 
winter. 

6. Cultural work among pecan trees is now over for 
the year. This ended, or should have ended, with July 
and the trees from that time on given an opportunity 
to harden up before cold weather begins. Now is a 
good time to plan for winter fallow crops in pecan 
groves. It will be hard to find anything better than 
rye and vetch. Crimson or German clover is good. 
Whatever the crop used: it should be turned under early 
in the spring just about the time growth starts. 


7. We can all improve the quality of our corn and 
increase its yield by careful seed selection—and Sep- 
tember is the month in which the stalks should be 
picked out. The first selection should be made while 
the stalks are green but after the grain has passed the 
roasting ear stage. We can then judge the health and 
vigor of the whole plant and stalk uniformity. Later 
on we can make the ear selection and grain selection. 
We must know 


are clustered and crush the brood under foot. The 
colony may be removed by twisting it around the end 
of a pole. Or, if desired, they may be sprayed with 
the solution recommended for walnut caterpillars. 


II. What to Plant the First Half of 
September 
"Lea beginning of a new crop year is at hand, for 


each calendar year has two “crop years.” This 

fortunate circumstance is not true of all the 
United States but it is true of all the South, though in 
the higher mountains it is somewhat modified. 

Just as the winter is dying a natural death in late 
February or in March, one planting season begins, All 
of us know this season, the glorious springtime. But 
September and October is another planting season, 
even though so much neglected, for our superb winter 
climate is one of the biggest assets the Southern 
farmer has. 

Here is a list of field crops that can be sowed now 
over all Virginia and the Carolinas: 


Alfalfa Herd’s grass Red clover 
Alsike clover Lawn mixtures Rye 

Barley Mammoth clover Sweet clover 
Bluegrass Meadow mixtures Timothy 
Bur clover Oats Turnips 
Canada field peas Orchard grass Vetch 


Pasture mixtures White clover 


Rape 


Crimson clover 
Grass mixtures 
And in the garden the following 
planted now all over the South :— 


vegetables may be 


Beets Cress Onion seed or sets 
Brussels sprouts Chives Parsley (plants) 
Cabbage Endive Radish 

Carrots Kale Spinach 
Cauliflower Lettuce Turnips 

Chard Mustard 


In the Lower South, garden peas and rutabaga tur- 
nips may be added to this list, and celery plants may 
be set out. 

Field crops and vegetables are not the only seeds we 
can sow now, for our home grounds and flower yards 
will never know half the glory they can proclaim until 
we capitalize our winters for flower growing. Here 
is a list of flowers that may be grown from seed 
sowed now :— 


Alyssum, H Digitalis Phlox, H 
Aquilegia Forget-me-not, H Pinks, H 
Antirrhinum Foxglove Poppy 
Bellis Gaillardia Pyrethrum 
Calliopsis Goldenglow Rudbeckia 
Candytuft, H Gypsophila Scabiosa, H 


Statice, H 
Stocks 
Sweet William 


Canterbury bells 
Carnation 
Centaurea, H 


Hollyhock, H 
Lobelia, H 
Lupine, H 


Chrysanthemum, H Lychnis Sweet pea (peren- 
Coreopsis Myosotis nial) 

Daisy Peony Wallflower 
Dianthus Pansy 

Delphinium Penstemon 


Those marked with an “H” have tender varieties. 
When ordering the seed, be sure to state that you want 
only hardy kinds, 


III. Let’s Not Overlook Crimson Clover 


HE first good crop of crimson clover is the hard- 
est to grow. After one fair crop has been grown 
on a piece of land, then it is better fitted for 
future crops. A great many farmers have tried crim- 
son clover once or twice, but the crop was not satis- 
factory for the reason that inoculation was not effected, 
lime was needed, the seed were poor, or the weather 
prevented a stand. Most failures are due to lack of 
inoculation or lime, or both. A number of times we 
have known the first sowing to be a failure, the second 
better, and the third very satisfactory, all sowings hav- 
ing been made on the same land. 

If we have been disappointed in the yield of crimson 
clover, don’t let’s give up. To secure a crop of this 
winter legume 24 to 30 inches high is an attainment 
that anyone should be proud of, and it is worth while 
to repeat and increase our efforts. 

In order to be sure of getting a crop on the land if 
the clover should fail, sow rye, oats, wheat, or barley 
with the clover—rye on the poorest land and barley or 
wheat on the best land. This will double our chances 
of a grazing, green manure, or hay crop. But even 
then we must be sure that the land is not suffering for 
lime and that inoculation is complete. On poor land, 
after liming, sow three or four pecks of Abruzzi rye. 
On medium land sow six to eight pecks of oats. On 
better land sow a bushel of either wheat or barley with 
20 pounds of crimson clover seed to each acre. Twen- 
ty pounds each of crimson clover and hairy vetch seed 

make a good 
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Ts Tose heesl School Doing Its Duty? 


N A LITTLE while our public schools will be open- 
ing again. It is none too early for all of us to ask 
ourselves the question :— 
“Will our local schools the coming session be merely 
centers of tcaching for a few young boys and girls— 
“Or shall we make them centers of life for 
body in the community, young and old alike?” 
This is a question in which teachers and patrons 
everywhere should be equally interested. Over and 
over again, as we have traveled over North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia the last few years and 
watched beautiful school buildings which have begun to 
dignify community after community, have we thought 
of them as the new cathedrals of our time. Just as 
men in the Middle Ages lavished labor and wealth on 
the stately cathedrals of Europe, so are our people of 
today giving their labor and their taxes for the erection 
of new centers of light and learning and life—not in- 
deed to supersede the churches but to work hand in 
hand with them for the realization of the Master’s 
ideal, “I am come that ye may have life and life more 
abundantly.” 
I 


And to realise this ideal, the schools must not be un- 
mindful of their duty to promote brotherhood, com- 
radeship, and the wholesome intermingling of people, 
not only for purposes of information and business but 
Every school should 





every- 


also for recreation and pleasure. 
have a public auditorium that ought to be in use every 
week in the year: it is a shame for a great House of 
Life for all the people to be shut up in May and remain 
idle till September and serve only the younger boys and 
girls during fall, winter, and spring. Not only should 
there be in connection with every school an auditorium 
to which all the men and the women of the community 
will come together for lectures and plays, musicales, 
and debates and club meetings, but there should be 
ample playgrounds in connection with every school, 
equipped for games for adults as well as for boys and 
girls. There should be a baseball diamond in connec- 
tion with every school building, tennis court, basket 
ball equipment, and provision for other sports. 
Whenever any school serves only the boys and girls 
of the community and forgets all its opportunities for 
service to the fathers and mothers and all the fine eco- 
nomic, social, and recreational life it might promote 
among adults, such a school lives so far below not only 
its real opportunities but its real duty as to seem to us 
in some sense immoral—as truly so as the man who 
lives shockingly far below his own duty and possibilities. 


II 


In contrast with the School-as-It-Has-Been, as we 
have so often found it, let us get a vision of the School- 
as-It-Ought-to-Be—and as it will be with the progress 
of our thinking and with such progressive leadership 
as we are developing now throughout the South, where 
consolidated schools, vocational teachers, and well 
trained school principals are taking the place of the 
hopelessly limited one-teacher schools of yesterday. 

The School of Tomorrow, we believe, will be indeed 
a center of life, and something more. It will be ina very 
real sense a little capital of acommunity republic as truly 
as Richmond is the capital of Virginia, or Raleigh 
of North Carolina, or Washington the capital of the 
United States. Rural communities wil! find themselves, 
will establish their definite boundaries, and will inte- 
grate themselves about the schools as centers of life— 
centers of life not only for the young but for the old, 
centers of life not only im the sense of knowledge and 





learning but of beauty and comradeship and recreation 
The school will be in use twelve months in the year by 
all the people, not merely in use six to nine months in 
the year by boys and girls. 

Farmers will get help from the school not only for 
the production of better crops and better livestock but 
will think it the natural and inevitable thing to meet 
there (under leadership developed from their own ranks 
and with the codperation of teachers and principals) 
for managing their own business both in buying the 
materials needed for agricultural production and in 
selling the products of their labor. All the potentiali- 
ties of leadership which are now frittered away in the 
individualistic methods of our farmers will be brought 
into beneficent fruitage through the constant coming 
together of farmers for meeting their problems and 
grappling with them. 

It will be thought a sign of backwardness if any 
month goes by without farmers coming together at the 
schoolhouse for the discussion of their problems and a 
sign of backwardness if any week goes by without the 
schoolhouse being brought into use by its people for 
social and recreational purposes. 

Each school must indecd be made a center of life— 
a center of life for both young and old, and not merely 
a center of learning for younger boys and girls—and 
to effect this result there must be an increasingly in- 
telligent and sympathetic codperation among principals, 
teachers, and patrons. 


Beware of Real Estate Swindles 


FEW years ago when farmers were prosperous 

the country was overrun with slick - tongued 

swindlers offering stock in all kinds of oil com- 
panies, mining companies, fishery companies, etc. 

Nowadays real estate is the bait with which the gold 
brick gentry are fleecing the public. Last summer a 
friend said to us, “I know two men who have gone to 
Florida to sell real estate, one of whom has been con- 
victed in the courts of dishonesty, and the other lost his 
job for the same cause.” 

Farmers everywhere should be on guard against 
swindlers of this sort. What Mr. L. A. Rose said in 
a recent article deserves repeating :— 

“The train on which the writer was traveling in 
California stopped for the engine to take water. 
On a sign over the main entrance to a tract of land 
was the name of a city. Covering a large territory, 
street signs and lot stakes could be seen, but a 
small passenger shed was the only thing in the way 
of a building. A little later, in speaking of the city 
to a business man in a nearby village, he went to 
the file and withdrew an old booklet showing city 
buildings, schools, parks, etc., which it was pro- 
posed to build and construct. Wpon my return, I 
met a lady who said that she had paid $800 cash 
for a corner lot in that particular ‘city,’ and exhib- 
ited a letter from a farmer which in substance 
was that she held title to a lot in the center of his 
farm, and the land was worth $8 per acre, but he 
would give her $8 for the lot in order to clear the 
title to his farm—and what hie wrote was true.” 


Dairy Cows, Not Oleo Makers, Deserve 
Our Friendship 


ANY people have the erroneous idea that cotton- 
seed oil is the principal ingredient in oleomar- 
garine. QOleomargarine manufacturers seem to 
have cultivated this false idea in order to help get the 
friendship and support of the Southern cotton farmers. 

For all our cotton growers who have been deluded 
by such propaganda, Editor A. J. Glover of Hoard’s 
Dairyman has brought some valuable information in 
the addresses made on his recent trip South. Mr. 
Glover ‘points out that of 294,000,000 pounds of oleo- 
margarine produced in 1924, only 20,000,000 pounds 
of cottonseed oil were used against 83,000,000 pounds 
of coconut oil. 

There is no doubt about it, that the dairy cow is a 
far better patron of the cotton farmer and a far more 
profitable consumer of our cottonseed products than 
oleomargarine producers will ever be. 


First County Freed of Scrub and Grade 
Bulls 


HAT a distinction it is to be the first county in 

America to be freed of scrub and grade bulls! 

Union County, Kentucky, this distinguished 
county, has 140 purebred bulls and not one scrub bull 
nor even one grade bull! 

This feat was accomplished by close and persistent 
codperation between the college of agriculture and the 
United States Department of Agriculture with the 
county agent doing the effective work. Of course, 


other Kentucky counties will fall in line, but there are 
probably no states in the South more in need of replac- 
ing scrubs and grades with purebred bulls. than Vir-.; 


The Progressive Farmer 


ginia and the Carolinas. Here is a goal for our Vir- 
ginia-Carolina farm demonstration agents to work for 
Before many years we hope to hear that some counties 
boast not only of purebred bulls but purebred boars 
and roosters, too. 

Here is a chance for each county agent to show his 
sporting blood! 





North 


HE State of Carolina last year collected 

$6,083,577.06 income taxes during the fiscal year just 
ended, against only $840,787.85 from inheritance taxes. 
The state ought to greatly increase its inheritance taxes 
and to that extent relieve other tax burdens. 
no necessity for levying any inheritance tax on the 
amount needed to support a widow and her children in 
decent comfort and to educate those under age. But 
we ought to tax much more heavily large fortunes left 
to those who have not earned them, especially when 
such fortunes go to more or less distant relatives. 


There is 


ANY peach growers in our North Carolina sand- 

hills are sorely discouraged by this year’s low 
prices, but it was admittedly an unusual freak of the 
weather which threw this year’s North Carolina crop 
on the market at the same time as the Georgia crop, 
and we do not believe this profit-killing circumstance 
will occur often in the future. Furthermore, good 
roads and truck shipments to Eastern North Carolina 
and other points are developing important new markets 
for the Sandhills crop. 

LTHOUGH the three receivers named by Judge 

Meekins for the Tobacco Growers’ Codperative 
Association are all eminent lawyers, four other law- 
yers have been named as their “attorneys.” So long 
as the Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative Association was 
under the control of Messrs. Watkins and Patterson, 
there was some expectation of a receivership, but after 
they were dropped and affairs placed in the hands of 
George A. Norwood, Bright Williamson, and E, G. 
Bagley, we are increasingly unable to understand why 
they were not allowed to wind up the affairs of the 
association without throwing on the growers the ex- 
pense and delays of a receivership by outsiders. 


HE family reunion idea is growing all the time. Our 

horticultural editor, Mr. L. A. Niven, who has been 
wandering around over the state this summer, sends us 
a note about his own family reunion that we believe 
our folks will be interested in :— 


“T attended the fifth annual Niven reunion at 
Union Church in Anson County, twelve miles from 
Wadesboro. Very few of the folks live in that 
section now, but that is where most of them were 
reared and they go back to the old home church for 
the reunion. A big picnic dinner was served, and 
in the afternoon a prayer and song service was 
held in the church. This was the first one I had 
ever attended and that crowd surely had a good 
time. I tell you, we can’t say too much about these 
family reunions!” 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 














Legumes Bring New Hope to Agriculture 


PPARENTLY we are in the legume or reconstruc- 
A tive era of agriculture. If that be the case, the 
possibilities of farming in this country have 
barely been scratched, for legume crops insure the 
comparatively rapid restoration as well as the mainte- 
nance of soil fertility, and thus provide 
the foundation for a diversified animal in- 
dustry. Whatever the net effect of our 
notorious soil-robbing systems of farming 
oS may be, it now seems clear that chemical 
Re analyses alone do not reliably inform -us 
what is in or is not in soils. They have 
been useful, however, as working hypotheses. Soils 
apparently are not chemically exhausted nor worn oUt, 
but, instead, are poisoned and fatigued by constant cul- 
tivation and a few standard crops. 

So-called “exhausted” soils can be made profitably 
productive in a few years by growing legumes, rotating 
crops and plowing under green and animal manures and 
crop residues to make humus. All this, in principle, is 
a form of rest, during which the amazing recuperative 
power of soils asserts itself. At any rate, it has been 
repeatedly demonstrated that, so far as soils are con- 
cerned, we can build up in a few years what has been 
torn down by a hundred vears of literally overworking 
the land. Painful necessities have automatically brought 
about a vast increase in the production of legume crops, 
and, consequently, ushered in an age of fundamental 
reconstruction in agriculture. 





STANDARO 





Therefore, opportunities in farming are more invit- 
ing than they have been in the past to young men who 
by temperament and training are qualified for farm 
,life and labori—Breeders’ Gasette,: Chicago: 
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Friendly Talks From Hilltop Farm 


About Nutgrass, Dogs, Hogs, Old Things, and Co-operative Marketing 


farm as I should like for my farm to be. The out- 

standing thing about the place is the striking beauty 
of the view from the house-site, and I bought the place 
for this view, and as for what I saw of its drawbacks 
as a farm in other respects+rocks, 
gullies, Bermuda grass, nutgrass, 
and a soil impoverished by being 
long in the hands of the careless 
sort of tenants—I resolved to prac- 
tice the wise philosophy urged by 
Dr. Wm. de Witt Hyde :— 


“Choose in each case what 
is best on the whole and ac- 
cept cheerfully incidental evils 
involved.” 

Since this is naturally an imper- 
fect world, this is what a wise man should do about 
nearly everything—at least with reference to evils that 
cannot be remedied. The world has long laughed at the 
fox in the fable who said when he couldn’t reach the 
grapes, “Well, they were probably sour anyhow,” but 
the fox was certainly wiser and happier than if he had 
gone off and spent the day futilely bemoaning what he 
had missed. He simply made light of what couldn’t be 
helped and went on about his business—thereby fur- 
nishing another demonstration of the wisdom of his 


tribe. 
I 


Frequently, however, we may go-a little beyond mere 
“cheeful acceptance” of evils and attain the still finer 
attitude of mind expressed by Mrs. Lindsay Patterson. 
Instead of saying, “What can’t be cured must be en- 
dured,” she says the right thing to say is, “What can’t 
be cured must be enjoyed.” In other words, if there is 
something that can’t be helped, let’s try to see if we 
can’t find a good side to it and then magnify and em- 
phasize that good side. Out at Hilltop, for example, 
we built our house out of a great outcropping of rock 
on the hillside, and we have built rock walls out of 
much of the field-stone. As for gullies, we are using 
the water from the spring at the bottom of a gully 
for a swimming pool, and much of the Bermuda grass 
I expect to make useful in a pasture. 


II 


As for the nutgrass, however, I am almost persuaded 
that it is one evil that will just have to be endured. 
Iam sure there is no way to enjoy it, and if any read- 
ers have found really successful ways of exterminating 
it, they will confer a favor on many others besides 
myself, if they will reveal their methods. With a little 
watchful care, I did stop Johnson grass, which had 
gotten a hold in one or two fields when I bought the 
place, and Bermuda grass may also be exterminated 
where it isn’t wanted, but nutgrass still balks me. One 
summer I sowed soybeans so thick that at harvest time 
all the nutgrass tops were brown as broomsedge, but 
the fall rains quickly greened them up again. 


Ill 


Another liability that I see no way of converting into 
an asset is the stray dags—unless we could succeed in 
shooting a few of them and fertilizing some trees with 
their carcasses. Last fall some of these dogs ran 
down and killed a goat for me—not a sheep, mind you, 
but a goat; and a few weeks ago, dogs had almost 
killed a fine Duroc sow, about ready to farrow. Her 
bellowing finally aroused help at 3 a.m., and a shotgun 
at least speeded the departure of the two dogs (one a 
bulldog) that had torn her ears to shreds and made her 
head a mass of blood and wounds. 

I like a good dog, but when one does stray from 
the paths of rectitude and honor, he is about as low- 
down an animal as breathes, and for such a creature to 
Permanently mutilate a fine, friendly, matronly, pure- 
bred sow is a matter for grief and exasperation. For 
while a hog may occasionally get mischievous and 
Severely test the genuineness of our religion when we 
try to excommunicate him from some field into which 
he has invited himself, a hog is never sneaking or mean 
and is about the most unfailingiy frank and friendly of 
all animals. What W. H. Hudson, the English nat- 
uralist, the author of that fascinating autobiography, 
Far Away and Long Ago, had to say about hogs must 
‘ommend itself to all of us who have the pleasure of 
their acquaintance -— 

“I have a friendly feeling toward pigs generally, 
and consider them the most intelligent of beasts. 

also like the pig’s disposition and attitude toward 

all other creatures, especially men. He is not sus- 

Picious, or shrinkingly submissive, like horses, cat- 

tle, and sheep; nor an impudent devil-may-care like 


I NEVER expect to make Hilltop Farm as pretty a 
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the goat; nor hostile like the goose; nor conde- 
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scending like the cat; nor a flattering parasite like 
the dog. He views us with a totally different, a 
sort of democratic standpoint, as fellow-citizens 
and brothers, and takes it for granted, or grunted, 
that we understand his language, and without ser- 
vility or insolence he has a natural, pleasant, com- 
rades-all or hail-fellow-well-met air with us.” 
That is really the best description of hog psychology 
have ever seen! 

IV 


We have been trying to sell some truck from Hilltop 
Farm this summer, and the results have convinced us 
more firmly than ever of the need for more codper- 
ation among growers. Almost every day one finds 
evidences of the truth of what J. G. K. McClure said 
in The Progressive Farmer a year or two ago:— 

“I drive to town with a load of potatoes and 
start selling my load at $1.50 per bushel. My 
neighbor also drives to town the same day, drives 
around ahead of me, and sells his for $1.45. I drive 
around him and offer my potatoes at $1.40. He 
then drives in front of me and gets some business 
at $1.35. Two or three men from other sections 
then arrive on the market, and soon the market is 
glutted and potatoes don’t move at all. We stand 
around all day with our teams. About nightfall 
some man comes out and says, ‘Well, you don’t 
want to haul your potatoes back home again, and 
to help you out, I will give you 50 cents a bushel 
for the load. I have got more than I need, but I'll 
take them off your hands.’” 

No industry on earth can prosper with a marketing 
system (or absence of system) such as that. We all 
must admit, of course, that our codperative marketing 
associations will not do all that is expected of them 
right at first, but they are headed in the right direction, 
and all of us ought to stand by them, point out their 
mistakes to the management and officials, and help im- 
prove them, and be content to put up with some blun- 
ders and mistakes rather than go back to the old sys- 
tem of surrendering the products of our labor to a 
speculative system. 

V 


At the same time I believe that true friendship for 
coGperative marketing demands that we make vigorous 
protests against wrong policies and help get such wrong 
policies corrected. If there is anything, from a bunch 
of carrots to a bale of cotton that we can get a farm- 
ers’ codperative association to handle for Hilltop Farm, 
that association will get the business; but I have always 
felt that I was doing codperative marketing a service 
when I protested against unworthy, unfit, commercially- 
minded, secretive, or overpaid officials. Codperative 
marketing officials must frankly tell the membership 
just what they are doing and why and what it is cost- 
ing. The annual county meetings each year should be 
real mass meetings at which the management should 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY } 
LIFE: “RUTHERFORD McDOWELL” 


DGAR Lee Masters in his Spoon River anthol- 
E oyy more than once pays tribute to the rug- 

ged greatness of our pioneers; but we like to 
believe that the spirit of the pioneer has not been 
bred out of our people to the extent suggested by 
him in his epitaph for Rutherford McDowell:— 


They brought me ambrotypes 

Of the old pioneers to enlarge. 

And sometimes one sat for me— 

Someone who was in being 

When giant hands from the womb of the world 
Tore the republic. 

What was it in their eyes?— 

For I could never fathom 

That mystical pathos of dropped eyelids, 

And the serene sorrow of their eyes, 

It was like a pool of water, 

Amid oak trees at the edge of a forest, 

Where the leaves fall, 

As you hear the crow of a cock 

From a far-off farm house, seen near the hills 
Where the third generation lives, and the strong men 
And the strong women are gone and forgotten. 

And these grand-children and great grand-children 
Of the pioneers !— 

Truly did my camera record their faces, too, { 
With so much of the old strength gone, 

And the old faith gone, 

And the old mastery of life gone, 

And the old courage gone, 

Which labors and loves and suffers and sings 
Under the sun. 

} —Edgar Lee Masters. 








~ 





give an account of its stewardship, explain policies, 
receive suggestions from members, and plan for great- 
er things. I have seen some cooperative marketing 
officials who seemed ten times more anxious to defend 
the correctness of all they had done than to find still 
better ways of doing things—and such an attitude is 
always dangerous. I have also noticed that in some 
districts in the elections of directors this year, only the 
old director’s name was put on the ballot for members 
to vote for, and of course this makes an election a 
farce and breeds dissatisfaction, 


VI 


As has no doubt becn observed already, The Progres- 
sive Farmer is rather interested in encouraging the 
preservation of old, historic picturesque things out in 
the country. One of the men who collects antique 
furniture from country folks and sells it from two to 
possibly two hundred times what he pays for it was 
out on Hilltop Farm sometime ago, and it might have 
opened the eyes of some of our folks to have heard the 
incidents he very frankly told about. Just last week 
a friend told us of a case in which a piece of Colonial 
furniture was bought by a local dealer for $10 and 
later sold for fifty times that amount—though, of 
course, that is an unusual case. 

It is to be hoped that the family reunions now so 
popular will quicken interest in old things and promote 
their preservation. When I was growing up we still 
had the old ancestral flax-wheel, candle-molds, candle 
snuffers, etc., of ante-bellum times; but nowadays it is 
hard to find even the spinning wheels and looms in 
common use forty years ago.. A few months ago a 
friend told me of a trunkful of old letters and papers 
belonging to my grandfather—destroyed after his death 
about 1870. What a flood of light they would have 
shed on other days if they had only been stored away 
in some attic until now! And the quaint old books 
I used to see when I was growing up—a life of Benja- 
min Franklin published about 1790 with old-fashioned 
f-like s’s; a geography used during the Civil War; an 
old ante-bellum compilation of state laws with their 
surprising regulations regarding slaves and Indians, 
and the record of how Tories had been treated after 
the Revolution—what would I not give for those old 
books today! 

Our readers who have old books, old letters, old fur- 
niture, may have greater treasures than they realize. 








THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


The Beauty of September 
GS ire just at October, November, December—we 








are just at the beginning of the four finest consec- 

utive, “hand-running” months in the whole year. 
Let’s resolve now to enjoy the beauty they bring to sky 
and landscape, the tonic in their airs and winds. What 
Caleb Peaslee says of September (as quoted in the 
Youth’s Companion) is especially worth quoting at 
this time :— 

“September is the month that makes me think 
oftenest of the old sayin’, ‘Peace and plenty.’... 
The year’s far enough along so a farmer c’n reck- 
on his increase pretty close... . And it seems to 
me a man that c’n see orchards hangin’ full and 
crops coverin’ the ground and not be kind of glad 
and thankful ain’t much of a farmer—and not a 
gre’t sight of a man either.” 








| SOMETHING TO READ 
W: NEVER complain of loneliness in our home, 





for we always have visitors—Shakespeare among 

the older writers, Edgar Allen Poe, Bret Harte, 
Mark Twain, and Thomas Nelson Page, as well as 
scores of others equally congenial. What girl could 
not find almost endless enjoyment in Louisa M. Alcott’s 
books? To me, she stands out among all writers as 
the writer for modern youth, one whose books may be 
read again and again without their being injured by 
any thought or suggestion they contain. We get more 
genuine enjoyment from these books than some of my 
acquaintances get from all their dances, joyrides, etc. 

G. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 
Pee ana To do whatever I think to be my 








duty, and most for the good of mankind in gen- 

eral; never to lose one moment of time, but to 
improve it in the most profitable way; never to do any- 
thing which I should be afraid to do if it were the last 
hour of my life; never to speak evil of anyone, so that 
it shall tend to his dishonor.—Jonathan Edwards. 
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Garget—How to Treat and Prevent It 


flammation or irritation in the udder which may 

cause interference with the normal milk flow. The 
direct cause is an infection with bacteria or germs, but 
there are many favoring conditions or influences. An 
infection, that is garget, is more 
likely to occur when the cows are 
fed on large quantities of rich con- 
centrates, when the milk is not all 
drawn at each milking, that is, when 
the cow is not milked clean, and it 
is more likely to develop if the cow 
has recently calved. An infection is 
more likely to occur under these 
conditions, and also when the cow 
is kept in an unclean stable and 
compelled to lie on cold, dirty floors. Of course, a 
blow or other direct injury to the udder may cause 
inflammation and any sores or wounds on the teats may 
cause an infection of the udder. Or infection may be 
carried on the hands of milkers, either from one cow 
to another or from other sources. 


Ti term garget is popularly applied to any in- 





TAIT BUTLER 


An acute or severe inflammation accompanied by 


Ree. .g@d A. A oe 
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swelling, soreness and heat in the ud- 
der, more generally when the cow has 
recently freshened, is sometimes called 
“milk fever” by some of our readers, 
but this term is generally used to de- i 
note an entirely different disease—a 
form of paralysis which frequently oc- 
curs in heavy milking cows one to two 
days after calving. 

A chronic form of garget affecting 
one or more quarters of the udder is 
the form of garget more frequently re- 
ported to The Progressive Farmer, In 
some cases there is a more or less mild 
and temporary swelling, or there may 
be merely a hard lump of varying size 
in one quarter. Or there may be no 
swelling or hard portion, but at inter- 
vals curdled or stringy milk is obtained. 
One quarter of the udder may be found 
swollen or hard and then the swelling 
disappears to return a little later or to 
appear in another quarter of the bag. 

Prevention.—Whenever there is any- 
thing like a severe inflammation in any 
portion of the udder, the milk giving 
function of that part of the udder is 
likely to be permanently destroyed. Also 
when garget has affected any part of 
the udder it seems that a return of the 
trouble is more likely than with a cow that has never 
had any such trouble. It, therefore, is apparent that 
the prevention of garget may be made much more 
effective than attempts to cure it. 





To prevent garget, care must be taken to remove 
those conditions which it has been stated favor the de- 
velopment of the trouble. It is worth while to repeat 
these favoring or predisposing causes: Avoid overfeed- 
ing on concentrates, especially soon after freshening. 
Avoid filthy lots and stables and cold, bare concrete 
floors. Milk with clean hands and leave the cows with 
any diseased condition of the udder or teats to he 
milked last, and disinfect the hands before starting to 
milk the next cow. If there are any 
sores on the teats, disinfect the teats 
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solved in one quart of warm water. One to two- 
ounce doses saltpeter (nitrate of potassium), three 
times a day in a little warm bran mash, also may be 
given for a'day or two. 

Probably the most effective treatment for the chronic 
form in which is a hard portion in the udder, or when 
curdled or stringy milk is obtained is to thoroughly 
massage or hand-rub the affected quarter after each 
milking and then strip clean or dry again. The rubbing, 
if kept up and done gently but thoroughly, will do 
most good, but the camphor and lard ointment men- 
tioned above may also be used and do some good. 


se oe oe 
What Service Does a Cream Buying 
Station Render Farmers ? 


O THE dairy farmer who is patronizing the aver- 
age cream buying station, we would ask: What 
special service are you getting from this station? 





and the dairy industry of your state for you to have 
this service? 

Usually it is just as convenient to deliver the cream 
can to the railway station as to the cream station. So 
this service is worth but little. You may have to pay 


from | to 2 cents per pound fat as transportation; you. 


pay transportation, indirect, when patronizing a station. 
Seeing the cream tested is rarely if ever an assurance 
that it was done correctly. We would dislike to think 
that any tester is dishonest. However, if he is inclined 
to cheat on tests, he can do so while the farmer 
watches. The service on the can is of small value 
The special service on checks is of no general value 
at all—probably more often a liability to the farmer. 
Now for what it is costing you. In a news letter 
sometime ago we stated that evidence at hand _indi- 
cated that the direct cost of cream stations to farmers 
was 4 to 12 cents per pound butterfat sold through 
them, with probably an average cost of 7 cents. We 
have not since found any evidence to justify changing 
this statement. While the station patron may not be 
getting an average of 7 cents less than the direct ship- 
per in all cases, yet we feel sure of the above state- 
ment. A cream station is a very expen- 
sive middleman between the producer 
and the consumer. The operator is to 
be paid a salary or commission which in 
most cases will amount to 2 to 4 cents 
or more per pound fat. Rent, lights, 
fuel, water, interest and depreciation 
on equipment, etc., must be paid. The 
producer will tinally pay the bill. 


The indirect costs may be as high or 
higher than the direct. In selling cream 
through stations, the cream loses its 
identity as cream is mixed at the sta- 
tion. Good cream and bad cream is 
poured together and all is bad when it 
reaches the creamery. It is impossible 
to progress very far on a quality basis 
while purchasing cream through sta- 
tions. This is an age of demand for 
quality products along all lines. The 
average creamery in Mississippi is hav- 
ing to sell its butter (at present) for 
about 32 to 35 cents per pound. The 
butter market has been ranging around 
38 to 40 cents for some time. Lack of 











YES, SIR; HE’S PROUD TO BE A FARMER 


These are the two fine baby beeves he has raised through having become a 4-H club member. 


Some of you can deliver your cream direct to a station, 
otherwise you would have to ship it to a creamery. 
Probably you see your cream tested occasionally at the 
station. You get your can back the same day, therefore 
probably saving the cost of another can. You get your 
check handed out to you—probably after you have 
killed from one to three hours waiting for it. You 
can probably deliver smaller quantities than were you 
shipping direct to a creamery. Probably there are 
some other services rendered. However, we fail to 
recall others just now. 


The next question we would ask is: What is the real 
value of the above service? What is it costing you 
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quality is largely responsible for our 
creameries failing to get market price 
They cannot pay market price for fat 
if they cannot sell butter at market 
price. Neither can the butter-maker 
make good quality butter out of poor quality cream 
We know of a creamery which operates on a quality 
basis, receiving all cream delivered direct or shipped 
direct and graded as it is received. It pays the farmer 
according to the quality of cream delivered and will 
not receive really low-grade cream. It is putting out 
a high quality butter and has been receiving prices 
to 3 to 4 cents above market prices. The difference in 
price paid by this plant and that paid by most other 
plants was largely due to the fact that the patrons of 
this plant delivered a good cream while a large per cent 
of patrons of other creameries delivered poor cream 
In reply to the following questions we received the 
following statement from Tennessee 


“QO. Can you give me any definite 





thoroughly before and immediately 
after milking. Strip dry and clean at 
each milking. Avoid as far as prac- 
ticable, rough treatment, or any direct 
blow or injury to the udder by the 
milker, other cows, and in every other 
way. 

Treatment.—In the acute cases, 
where there is much swelling and 
soreness, keep the cow quiet, if the 
udder is very large it will be found 
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The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


nets breaking loose. 


handsome gander, a gobbler, or a goose 
makes all my nerves meander like hor- 


The job is square and lawful, it is no 
crime, I own, and yet I find it awful, it 
makes my spirits groan. It is a right- 
ful labor, a task that must be done to 
feed one’s self and neighbor 


YY Statement as to difference in quality 
of production put out by the individ- 
ual local creameries, and that put out 
by creameries depending on stations? 

“A. Quality! This carries the sad- 
dest story of all, one that is costing 
the dairy farmers of Tennessee more 
than a half million dollars each yeat 
The centralizers simply cannot grade 
cream at their stations and they will 
not permit the local creameries t0 


till this grade, realizing that quality in the lo- 








well to support it in a sling over the 
hips and in cold weather it should be 
kept warm with cloths supporting the 
udder. The udder should be bathed 
in warm water in which has been dis- 
solved some disinfectant, for 20 to 30 
minutes, three times a day, and then 
gently rubbed dry and the following 
ointment thoroughly rubbed into the 
udder: Dissolve two tablespoonfuls of 
gum camphor in a teacupful of melt- 
ed lard and to this add one ounce of 
fluid extract of belladonna. It may 
also be well to give a purgative con- 
sisting of one pound of Epsom salts 
and % pound of common salt dis- 
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HE task of killing chickens or slaying 

ducks and swine stirs up the very 
dickens in this old heart of mine. I'd 
rather take a licking from sheriff or from 
wife than take my turn at sticking a 
porker with a knife. The job of leading 
pullets or guineas to the block appeals 
to me like bullets, I shudder from the 
shock. When we desire some mutton I 
hear that plaintive bleat then near my 
jacket button my heart begins to beat; 
I have to still its quaking and nerve 
myself to act, with all my brainlets ach- 
ing and raising Cain in fact! To fell a 


brief life is run, yet fair though I regard 
it and legal as can be, yet I would fain 
discard it, it’s such a trial to me! 
used to think “Long Harry! I ought to 
change my ways; it’s bunk to be so 
scary, such weakness never pays! I 
must be oceans tougher, some 9 de- 
grees; I must be vastly rougher, more 
hard-boiled, if you please! To be so 
tender hearted, so womanish and weak, 
with qualms so quickly started proclaims 
a man a freak!” 

But now I’m growing older, and I declare 
today I’m glad I am no bolder, I’m glad 
I’m built that way! Although it pains me 
sadly to slay a tiny chick, yet here I 
stand asserting I’m glad to be so pained! 
I’d rather take the hurting than be too 
coarsely grained! 


~ 











cal creameries means more money f0F 
fat and death to their business. Very 
recently in a town where is located 
one of our best local creameries, their 
manager and the cream station ope! 
ator got together and agreed to grade 
cream. In a very few days, the 
creamery manager, realizing what 
was going on, fixed up a can of the 
very poorest cream he could get, eve? 
containing quite a strong onion flavor, 
and sent it by one of his patrons over 
to the cream station where it was Te 
ceived and graded No. 1 cream af 
the patron received pay on this basis 
without a word as to quality, and this 
is only one of the many cases I coult 
relate.” L. ‘A. HIGGINS 
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Your orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 24 
hours. That saves time. Besides, one 
of our seven big houses is near to you. 
Therefore, your letter reaches us 
quicker. Your goods go to you quicker. 
It is quicker and cheaper, and more 
satisfactory to send all your orders to 
Ward's. 


Ward’s Big Fall Catalogue 


Is Yours Free 


You write your name on the coupon below. We send 
you your copy of this complete 723 page Catalogue en- 
tirely free! 

Then you will have in your home a book that is one 
of the modern marvels of the business world. 

Do you wish a spool of thread, an automobile tire, a 
kitchen cabinet or a stove. Instantly you know the low- 
est price, the right price to pay—for almost everything 
you need. We say the Jowest price—the right price— 
and we mean exactly that! 


$60,000,000 in Cash 
Was Used to Make Low Prices 


Just consider the meaning of this book—think what is 
back of this book. There are over one hundred acres of 
new, fresh merchandise for you to choose from. Merchan- 
dise bought in almost every leading market of the world 
bought wherever and whenever large orders and ready 
cash would secure lower-than-market prices. 

Sixty million dollars in cash secured these savings for 
you. One of the largest organizations of merchandise ex- 
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perts in the world has been working for months—/for 


you!—to choose the best, the most serviceable goods 
and to get the lowest price—for youl 

Your best opportunity for saving—for wise buying— 
is offered by the coupon below. 

You, too, can have your share in all these advantages 
this big complete Catalogue offers. You may just as well 
buy for less at Ward’s. The opportunity is yours. The 
Catalogue is now Ready—for you. Fill in the coupon 
and see for yourself the lowest price, the right price for 


everything you buy. 
We never sacrifice Quality 
to make a low price 


At Ward’s, Quality is maintained. We offer no price 
baits on cheap, unsatisfactory goods. A low price at 
Ward’s is a price on honest merchandise of standard 
quality. 

Write for the Catalogue. Learn for yourself the ad- 
vantage, the satisfaction and the saving in sending all 
your orders to Ward’s. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago :, Kansas City St. Paul 


Baltimore 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 












A 
TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 
Dept. 2H-75 
Chicago Kansas City Se. Paul Baltimore 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fall & Winter Catalogue. 
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The Cotton Flea in South Carolina 


Has Caused Very Severe Damage in Piedmont Section; Most Successful Methods of Control 
By C. O. EDDY 


Clemson College, S. C. 


EVERAL years ago, the cotton flea, 

cotton hopper, or cotton flea hopper, 

as it is variously called, was discov- 
ered injuring cotton in the Gulf States. 
In South Carolina the first damage was 
noticed in 1924 when some preliminary 
observations were made by the writer 
and reported, in part, in the South Caro- 
lina Experiment Station Report No. 34, 
December, 1924. The damage in 1924 





FIG. 2—CROTON PLANT 
An alternate host for the cotton flea. 


began in the Coastal section and spread 
gradually north and west over the state. 

The damage caused by the cotton flea 
was very serious in many localities that 
year, especially in the Piedmont section. 
In 1925 the damage was very much less 
and seemed to be limited chiefly to cer- 
tain areas in the Piedmont section. Dur- 
ing the present season, the damage has 
been general throughout the Piedmont 
sections so that almost no fields have es- 
caped infestation and few have escaped 
serious damage. Isolated cotton fields 
not near alternate host plants escaped the 
early injury. 


Area of Damage 


5 map of South Carolina shows 
the distribution of the damage of the 
cotton flea in South Carolina during the 
present year. It was made by Mr. D. 
M. McEachern, United States Bureau 
of Entomology, and the writer. Mr. 
McEachern visited all sections of the 
Cotton Belt at frequent intervals to 
study the damage caused by this pest. 

The cotton flea or cotton hopper oc- 
curs throughout South Carolina but the 
damage this year is limited to the area 
to the west of the shaded area. 


Seasons of Injury 


HE injury in South Carolina began 
this spring when the cotton plants 
were a few inches high. The damage 
decreased in 1924 during the last part of 
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FIG. 3—EVENING PRIMROSE 
Another alternate host of the cotton flea. 
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Progressive Farmer 
cotton flea or cotton hopper were discussed by 
This article covers the habits of this pest as far as 


the habits and damage of the 
Clay Lyle, Mississippi 


they are known in South Carolina (where the pest has done much damage 
this season) without repeating general information contained in Mr. Lyle’s 


good article. 








July and seemed to be over in August. 
The damage decreased this year during 
the last of July but it is now increasing. 
The number of adults has increased in 
part at least because of the dying out of 
one of the alternate host plants (evening 
primrose) which has forced them onto 
cotton plants. A new generation of 
nymphs (developing young) is rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers in areas under ob- 
servation. These facts indicate that the 
quantity of damage will increase still 
more. 


Alternate Host Plants 


LANTS known to be alternate host 
plants of the cotton flea in South 


Later the bottom crop of cotton was 
very generally destroyed by the blasting 
of the buds or timy squares caused by 
punctures made by the adults and 
nymphs of the cotton flea as they sucked 
the juice from the plant. Leaves of older 
plants are also often distorted and oc- 
casionally blasted when young. Some- 
times terminal buds are destroyed so that 
a spiral like growth ensues. More vigor 
of growth of cotton plants because of 
rain and some decrease in cotton flea 
infestation allowed many of the middle 
squares to remain on the plants. Very 
serious injury is again occurring. There 
is no way of telling how long this will 
continue but since a new generation of 





FIG. 1—~AREA WEST OF 
SHADED PORTION SE- 
VERELY INJURED BY 
COTTON FLEA IN 1926. 
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Carolina are the croton (Fig. 2) even- 
ing primrose (Fig. 3), and snapbeans. 
Snapbeans as an alternate host plant, 
however, have not been found to be gen- 
eral. The first generations developed 
this spring on croton and evening prim- 
rose, 


Soon after cotton plants appeared in 
the field many of the cotton flea adults 
migrated to it, and further generations 
developed there. This transfer has doubt- 
less been continuing throughout the sea- 
son. During the last part of July the 
major portion of the evening primrose 
matured and died out so all the adults 
on this host have been forced to leave 
it. Observation shows that most of these 
went onto cotton plants. 


Adults, eggs and nymphs of cotton 
flea are still common on the croton. AII 
sizes of healthy growing croton plants 
are still flourishing in the fields. 


Iajury to Cotton Plants 


IGURE 4 shows the early damage to 

cotton plants by insects as it occurred 
this year. The cotton flea was present 
at the time this injury occurred and has 
been thought to be responsible for a por- 
tion of it particularly in the loss of 
young squares or buds, in the stunting 
of growth, and in the crinkling of some 
leaves. Other insects present when this 
type of damage was prevalent are dis- 
cussed in the next section. 


the pests is starting and since the cotton 
plants still have much succulent growth 
it will probably continue for a few weeks. 


Other Insects 


N THE Gulf states there appeared to 

be several insects that do damage very 
similar to that of the cotton flea. In the 
Piedmont section of South Carolina 
there was a heavy infestation of leaf 
hoppers on cotton in the spring and 
early summer which seemed to be re- 
sponsible for some of the early distor- 
tion of leaves, and stunting of plants. 
The abundance of the leaf hopper on 
cotton has decreased, however, while 
that of the cotton flea has very generally 
increased except during the last of July. 
During early June large numbers of 
thrips were present which may have 
caused some damage to the cotton. 
Aphis or plant lice, were not generally 
numerous this year in the Piedmont sec- 
tion so they were responsible for but a 
very small amount of damage to young 
cotton. 

It cannot be predicted when the amount 
of damage will decrease nor when the 
insects will again return to the weeds, 
the alternate host plants, where eggs 
will be laid that will pass through the 
winter. 


Control 
ANY farmers in the Piedmont have 


helped materially in setting of much 
fruit by dusting the cotton plants with 





sulphur at the rate of 10 to 12 pounds 
per acre for each application. The ap- 
plications are made as calcium arsenate 
is applied in boll weevil control. In test 
plots under observation at Clemson 
College, S. C., dusting with sulphur has 
not eradicated the insects from any fields 
but where the proper number of dust- 
ings were carefully applied it has re 
duced the number of insects below the 
danger point. In all cases this year at 
least two applications of sulphur were 
necessary. If the infestations are high 
or the dusts are not successfully applied 
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FIG. #-SMALL COTTON PLANT SHOWING 
EARLY INSECT INJURY 





or if reinvasion from alternate host 
plants on other cotton fields occurs addi- 
tional dustings are necessary. 

There is no arbitrary rule as yet to 
determine whether dusting will still pay 
in the Piedmont section. If there is an 
abundance of cotton fleas, adults or 
nymphs or both, and there is a blasting 
of any considerable number of tiny 
squares and if the squares forming are 
likely to mature a dust of sulphur should 
be applied at once followed by another 
one at a four- or five-day interval. Other 
dustings may or may not be necessary. 


Sulphur 

UPERFINE dusting sulphur is pre- 

ferable to other grades of sulphur for 
dusting when it can be secured at a rea- 
sonable price. Its higher cost and very 
high transportation rate have made its 
use rather uncommon in the Piedmont 
section this year. Good results have 
been obtained by using ordinary dusting 
or commercial flour sulphur which costs 
between 3 and 4 cents a pound in hun- 
dred pound lots, delivered at Clemson 
College, S. C. Some farmers who dis- 
covered their damage late have used 


flowers of sulphur costing from 6 to 10 
cents per pound, until the commercial 
flour sulphur could be obtained. 
good results. 


It gave 





FIG. 5—-LARGE COTTON PLANT WITH NO. 
SQUARES ‘DUE TO: COTTON FLEA?’ 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


.. + ° 
America’s Crime of Waste 
_—- is a vast organized waste- 

saver. 

I rode down the Rhine River and saw 
its hill banks terraced into fields and 
vineyards. I took a 
motor trip through 
the Black Forest 
and marveled at 
their wealth of pine 
and beech trees. 
Whoever cuts down 
a tree in Germany 
must plant another. 
A journey in Switz- 
erland teaches one 
how carefully every 
natural resource is guarded for future 
generations. 

I thought of the sinful waste of which 
we are guilty. Look at our dwindling, 
diminishing forests. It is a crime that 
will punish 10 generations. Our timber 
barons are millionaires, but they have 
left our land barren. In Europe ev- 
erything is saved. They cut their large 
trees, and all the little twigs are bundled 
up for fuel. We burn up the forests ot 
an empire and brag about it. 

Every scrap of fertilizer is saved. 
Manures are mulsified, and sprayed upon 
the meadows from tanks. “Too much 
work,” I hear automobiled America 
say. Well, after several centuries of 
culture, their acres are producing more 
wheat and oats than ours. 

In 50 years the Middle West has re- 
duced the crop-bearing fertility of our 
soil almost 30 per cent. We do not farm 
our land: we mine it. 

How wickedly wasteful we are with 
food. The average American family 
throws away enough good food to well 
feed a family in Europe. We are liter- 
ally canning our future destiny in gar- 
bage cans. 

We are wasteful of life. Two hun- 
dred thousand accidents each year could 
be avoided if we would exercise greater 
care. We pour out the life that God has 
created and which Christ has glorified, 
as if life were water. I saw this ad- 
vertisement in a British railway station: 

“Last Year We Carried Five Million 
Passengers and Injured None.” 

The cripples one sees in Britain are 
war cripples, and not those maimed in 
peace. One thousand per month is our 
death toll from autos alone. It ought 
to cause us to use our brains to think, 
and our wills to slow up a little. 

They save their young people in Eu- 
rope. The conventions of society are 
very strong. The home is considered 
supreme. In Belgium it takes 49 days 
to get married. Marriage there is a 
Civil contract, but sacred nevertheless. 

Of course, there is night life and 
drinking in the cities. There are poor 
Wastrels and painted women aplenty. 
But they are the exception. In Europe 
everywhere there is a great middle class 
who behave themselves, work, sing, pray 
— children in the fear of Almighty 














DR, HOLLAND 


We in the states came from Europe. 
Our ideals of life, our religion, our gov- 
etnmental ideas came from across the 
seas. Great national resources have 
Siven our ingenuity a different develop- 
ment, but we can still learn one great 
lesson from our cousins in Europe— 
Make haste to check your waste!” 
SRR 


Favorite Bible Verses 


R I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ: for it is the power of Godt 
unto salvation, to every one that believ- 
th—Romans 1 :16, 
A friend loveth at all times, and a 
sother is born “for adversity—Prov. 


























Quality Standardization 


Built as only Chrysler builds—under 
the great Chrysler plan of quality 
Standardization—group manufacture 
in Chrysler’s vast plants by one manu- 
facturing organization where all the 
gigantic Chrysler facilities and re- 
sources are utilized to give greater 
value and finer quality. 


Value 


Never before, at this price, have you 
been able to get so many features, 
such great operating economy, such 
astonishing value. Quality materials 
and expert workmanship, plus Chry- 
sler genius for fine manufacturing give 
this car its astonishing value. 


50 Miles per Hour 


Speed with comfort. No rattle or 
shake or shimmy. 50 miles per hour 
—and the easiest, smoothest miles you 
ever had in a four. 


5to25 Miles in Eight Seconds 


Chrysler “50” gives you brilliant, 
flashing Chrysler pick-up—far finer 
than any car of equal price. 


Economy 

25 miles to the gallon—thanks to 
engine improvements and scientifi- 
cally accurate gas distribution. Here 
is thrift—practical thrift that has 
never before been accomplished with 
such performance results—thrift that 
proves Chrysler quality, engineering 
skill and value. 


Full-Sized All-Steel Bodies 


Chrysler ‘‘50”’ is a full-sized car. 
Nothing cramped or skimped in its 
strong all-steel bodies. Seats are wide 
and easy. Every detail is planned to 
give you the finest riding and greatest 
comfort. 


Beauty 

Each Chrysler 50” is a beauty. Each 
extra generous in quality details, in 
fineness of finish and fitments. Strik- 
ing in color and line. Each is a Chry- 
sler—and that means the finest, the 
most alluring style. 
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°750 


A Four of Highest Quality 


and Value—of Sensational 
Chrysler Performance 


The new Chrysler “50” 
isthefourth and finalstep 
in Walter P. Chrysler’s 
gigantic Quality Stand- 
ardization plan of build- 
ing four quality cars to 
supply the four greatest 
motor markets — under 
one name, by one manu- 
facturing organization, 
in one group of plants, 
and economically mar- 
keted by one unified dis- 


tributing organization. 


With the introduction of 
the Chrysler “50”, Chry- 
sler quality and value 
now reach the millions 


who have long wanted 
the advantages of Chry- 
sler performance, engi- 
neering skill, fine work- 
manship and long life in 
a lower-priced car. 


It is designed to accom- 
plish savings so pro- 
nounced, to give you size 
and power and comfort 
and long life so much 
greater that you will not 
want to consider any 
other car in the same 
price class. 


Chrysler dealers now 
have the “50”. See it, 
Ride in it. 


Coupe *750 +* Coach*780 + Sedan *830 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal Excise Tax 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 














Chrysler Model Numbers Mean Miles per Hour 
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The Progressive Farmer 


What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor The Progressive Farmer 


Best Time to Cut and Shock 


Corn 


. HEN is the best time to cut corn 
for shocking?” 

Some farmers cut when the leaves be- 
low the ear have turned yellow. Where 
there has been plen- 
ty of moisture, this 
is a good time. In 


dry weather the 
lower leaves’ will 
mature before the 


grain is ripe enough 
to cut. The best 
time to cut is as 
soon as the shucks 
are yeltow. In the 
South, corn cut ear- 
ly should be put in small shocks. About 
125 stalks to the shocks is a good size. 
We have found only three satisfactory 
methods of harvesting corn: (1) making 
silage, (2) hogging down, and (3) cut- 
ting, shocking, and husking and shred- 
ding by machinery. 


Corn and Velvet Beans Mixed 
Make Good Silage 


“T HAVE a field of corn and velvet 

beans that I am thinking of putting 
in the silo. Will the velvet beans injure 
the quality of the silage and when should 
the crop be harvested?” 

I know of only one objection to mak- 
ing silage of mixed corn and_ velvet 
beans—the crop is hard to harvest when 
tangled up with velvet bean vines. Half 
corn and half velvet bean silage makes 
an excellent feed. The crop can be cut 
with a binder. The best time to harvest 
is when the corn shucks are all yellow 
or just a little later if the velvet bean 
growth is very heavy. 





Cc. L. NEWMAN 


Wants a Course in Plant 
Propagation 
yer can I get the best information 
on propagating plants by budding, 
grafting, ctc.?” 

1. Write the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin 157, Plant Propagation. 

‘2. Buy a copy of Plant Propagation by 
Knuins, published by the Orange Judd 
Publishing Company, New York. 

“. Take a correspondence course. 

4. Take a short course at your state 
college of agriculture. 

!. Get employment at a well estab 
lished nursery. 


Sign Name and Give Postofhice 
Address 


“tf WROTE you last June asking about 
saving sweet clover seed but have not 

seat the answer in The Progressive 

Favmer. Will you answer my letter?” 


This correspondent failed to sign his 
letter and gave no postoffice address. We 
have before us a letter from “J. L. M.,” 
Cypress Chapel, Va., and another from 
“Mrs. B.,” Maysville, N. C., each asking 
questions we should be glad to answer 
by letter but cannot because no name is 
signed. Quite a number of correspond- 
ents seem to think that all questions com- 
ing to this office are answered in the 
paper. As a matter of fact rarely more 
than 5 in 100 such inquiries are so an- 
swered. We try to answer all questions 
promptly by mail, but many friends pre- 
vent this by not signing their names or 
not giving their postoffice. Names are 
not published. 


Pasture Getting Poor 


_— the past two or three years my 
dasture has been getting poorer and 


poorer. What is the best thing for me 
to do to restore it?” 

I presume your Guilford County, N. 
C., pasture is composed of tame grasses 
and legumes and that dry weather and 
too close grazing have injured the stand 
and helped weeds to come in. Plow, 
lime, fertilize, and sow as soon as a 
good seedbed has been made. Since you 
refuse to make friends with Bermuda, I 
suggest the following mixture for seed- 
ing one acre :— 

8 pounds Kentucky bluegrass; 

8 pounds orchard grass; 

6 pounds red top; 

6 pounds timothy; 

5 pounds red clover; 

5 pounds alsike clover; 

3 pounds white clover. 

Next February sow cight pounds of les- 
pedeza on top of the ground without cov- 
ering. A ton of ground limestone should 
double the value of this pasture and 400 
pounds of an 8-3-2 fertilizer will help 
give it a good start. 


Apply Lime to Growing 
Alfalfa 


HAVE an alfalfa field that has not 
been limed and I wish to ask if lime 
can be applied this winter?” 
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explosive. Then haul the fragments from 


the field 


Fertilizer for Small Grain 


“DLEASE suggest a fertilizer formula 
for oats and rye in Eastern North 
Carolina.” 

The North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion recommends for general use 8 per 
cent phosphoric acid, 5 per cent nitrogen, 
and 3 per cent potash for small grains, 
cotton, and corn, on sandy loam soils of 
the Coastal Plains region. We suggest 
the use of 400 pounds per acre of 8-3-3 
before sowing and a topdressing of 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda in the early 
spring. 


Beets Are Hardy: Sow Now 


' ILL it be worth while to sow table 
beets this fall for early spring mar- 

ket? How should I plant them?” 
We sowed beets in our garden last 
September and ate the last dish from 
that sowing June 1. We sowed our late 


fall crop the other day—in early August 
and will sow again in late September. 
Make rows 30 inches apart for horse 
cultivation or 15 inches for hand culti- 
vation with garden wheel hoe 


Sow five 
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WHEN SHOULD SORGHUM BE HARVESTED? 


The right time to harvest sorghum for syrup has an important bearing on the quan- 


tity and quality of the syrup the sorghum will yield. 
are examining this sorghum. 


Mr. H. P. Nicholson, of Pisgah Forest, 


County Agent L. A. Ammon and 
The seed, as 


shown here, are in the late dough stage and ready for harvest, grinding and cooking. 
Sorghum syrup made by an approved recipe such as that recommended by the United 
States Department of Agriculture is not only the best homemade syrup we can have 


but always brings a good price, too. 


Apply not less than a ton of lime to 
the acre now. Use ground limestone. Be- 
fore the alfalfa starts growing next 
spring apply 500 pounds of acid phos- 
phate and 100 pounds muriate of potash 
to the acre. Your sandy soil needs both. 
It will pay you to repeat these applica- 
tions annually, applying lime in the fall 
and fertilizer in the late winter. I am 
confident that our alfalfa will produce 
more and last longer when we top- 
dress with lime at one- or two-year in- 
tervals. 


Rocks Pay No Rent 


“LJOW can I get rid of large rocks or 

boulders, some weighing as much 
as a ton? They are a nuisance in culti- 
vated fields.” 


These perpetual tenants pay no rent 
but smash implements and machinery. 
They can be shattered by explosives ad- 
ministered with a mudcap. If the bould- 
ers are deeply and firmly embedded, 
loosen them by discharging a suitable 
quantity of explosive under the boulder. 
Then place on top of the boulder four 
to eight stick of pyrotol covered with 8 
to 12 inches of stiff mud and set off the 


pounds seed per acre in the 30-inch rows 
and 10 pounds per acre in 15-inch rows. 
Sow one inch deep and roll the seed in 
with the wheel of a wheelbarrow before 
covering. In the sandy loam soils of 
Cumberland County, N. C., apply 1,500 
to 2,500 pounds of a fertilizer analyzing 
8-5-6. Thin to four or five inches in the 
row. Your yield of beets may be dou- 
bled and the quality greatly improved if 
you will apply about a ton of ground 
limestone to the acre and disk it in be- 
fore sowing the seed. 


Poor Stand of Clover Sowed 
in Wheat 


“Tt AST February I sowed red clover in 

my wheat but have less than half a 
stand of clover and a good stand of 
weeds. Would you advise mowing this 
field now and then sowing clover seed 
where the stand is poor?” 

No. It is very doubtful if this would 
give a good stand. It will be far better 
to disk and then turn under the wee:s 
and sow again as soon as the ground is 
in condition. Be sure to lime the !and, 
using about 1,000 pounds per acre of 
ground limestone and applying as soon 


as possible. It is difficult to reseed failed 
spots. Fertilize well, using 500 pounds 
of 10-4-2 fertilizer 


Fertilizer for Small Grain and 
Red Clover in Mountains 


“LJOW should I mix fertilizer for rye, 

vetch, and clover? The land has 
been run in corn and wheat alternate 
years and I want to improve it.” 


If you are planning to sow rye, vetch, 
and clover together on the same land, 
apply 500 pounds per acre of this mix- 
ture :— 

1,500 pounds acid phosphate (12 per cent) 
375 pounds nitrate of soda (3 per cent) 
125 pounds muriate of potash (3% per cent) 
If you sow rye alone, apply 400 pounds 

per acre of this mixture :— 

1,600 pounds acid phosphate (12.8 per cent) 

400 pounds nitrate of soda (34 per cent) 

If rye and red clover are sowed with- 
out small grain, apply 400 pounds per 
acre of this mixture :— 

1,800 pounds acid phosph&te (14.4 per cent) 

200 pounds muriate of potash (S per cent) 

When the land is being prepared, ap- 
ply not less than 1,000 pounds of finely 
ground limestone to the acre. The lime 
will make the fertilizer more effective, 
help mellow the land, and help secure 
better inoculation of clovers and vetch 
and heavier yields. 
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Let’s Paint and Stencil Our 


Mail Boxes 


LOWERS, shrubs, trees, and paint are 

doing their bit all over Dixie to en- 
hance the beauty and increase the value 
of farm homes and homesteads. Just 
now when the whole country is keeping 
at least one eye on the South and when 
keen students of economics and condi- 
tions are predicting that the next great 
sectional development in the United 
States will be centered in the South is 
a good time for us to go on “dress 
parade,” so to speak. 

In this connection it is not amiss to 
mention that the Post Office Depart- 
ment, through postmasters and rural car- 
riers is encouraging patrons to keep mail 
boxes and their supports attractive and 
properly maintained at all times. The 
mail box occupies very little space on 
the premises, but is probably the first 
thing that a passer-by notices. The Post 
Office Department suggests that boxes 
be painted white and the names of own- 
ers be stenciled on each side in black 
letters about one inch in height. This is 
a very inexpensive operation so far as 
each individual patron is concerned but 
the net effect is very pleasing and will 
call forth favorable comment from those 
who use the roads, as well as give the 
individual a sense of satisfaction to know 
that even his mail box is attractive and 
well kept. 

Aside from the ornamental value, 
painted posts and boxes last longer, and 
when white will conform with the bar- 
riers, guides, other posts, etc., maintain- 
ed by road authorities, and may be more 
readily seen at night by motorists, thus 
reducing the danger of accidents and in- 
jury tc persons and property. 

The last report made public by the 
Post Office Department shows that these 
improvements have been made to all the 
boxes on the 714 routes. This is a large 
number, but when we remember that 
45,000 routes are in operation it is easily 
seen that there is yet much to be done. 


Going a step further we know of one 
farmer who has built a vine trellis over 
his mail box. He admits that he doesn’t 
seem to get any more mail now than when 
he was using the old weather-scarred 
box on the half-rotten, leaning post, but 
says that he enjoys it more, since he has 
a very pleasant ‘place to give it the “onte 
over” before carrying it to the house..., 
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Health Sermonettes | 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











HIS week’s installment of Dr. Henry 

R. Carter’s malaria catechism reaches 
the heart of the subject. If you failed 
to read the first two installments look 
up your Progressive 
Farmers for Au- 
gust 21 and 28 and | 
read them. 

QO.—When a mosqui- 
to injects malarial par- 
asites into a man’s 
blood what becomes of 
them? 

A.— The parasites 
which she injects enter 
the red blood cells. 
They are then extreme- 
ly small. They grow by feeding on the blood 
cells and get bigger and bigger. Then their 
edges become scalloped, and they divide 
into a number of wedge-shaped pieces, meet- 
ing in the middle something like the slices 
of a pie. Then the blood cells break up and 
set the young parasites free, and each one 
of them starts off as a new parasite on its 
own account and tries to enter another red 
olood cell and repeat the process of its 
mother parasite. 

Q.—Into how many parts does a parasite 
divide? 

A—Into from & to as many as 24 or 32, 
according to the kind. 

Q.—Are there different kinds of parasites? 
A—Yes; there are at least three. kinds, 
each producing a different form of fever. 
Q—How long does it take from the time 
the parasites enter a red blood cell until | 
they divide into daughter parasites? 
A—It depends on the kind of parasite. | 
One kind, the tertian, takes about 48 hours, 
or two days; another, the quartan, 72 hours, 
or three days; a third, the estivo-autumnal, 
from about 24 to 48 hours. This last form 
is much less regular in its time than the 
other two; indeed, two different forms may 
be included under this name. It produces 
the worst kinds of malarial fever. 
Q.—What causes the chill and fever? 


A—When the infected red blood cells break 
up they liberate not only the bunch of daugh- 
ter parasites, but a small t of poi 
which the parasites have formed, and, when 
a large number of them do this at the same 
time, this causes the chill and fever of the 
sick man, which occurs just after the cells 
break down. It has been estimated that at 
least 150,000,000 parasites must divide at the 
same time to liberate enough poison to pro- 
duce a chill—generally more than this. 


| 
Malarial Parasites in Man 
| 
| 





DR. REGISTER 





Q.—Do all parasites in the red blood cells 
divide into others, as you have described? 
A—No. Besides the sexless forms which 
divide and produce chills there are two other 
forms of the malarial parasites in the blood 
cells. These are the male and female forms 
of the parasites. These do not seem to af- 
fect the health of the man in whose blood 
they exist, but it is by means of these that 
the mosquito becomes infected when she 
sucks them up. 

Q—How does the mosquito become in- 
fected with malarial parasites? 





A.—By biting a man who has these male 

and female parasites in’ his blood. If she 
sucks up both kinds—male and female—she 
may become infected. 


Q—What takes place then? 


A—If the mosquito sucks up only sexless 
Parasites with the blood she will not be- | 
come infected, no matter how many _ she | 
takes, If, however, the proper kind of mos- | 
quito takes up the male and female forms | 
of the parasite they join together in her | 
stomach and pass into her stomach wall, 
where they grow. After some time the 
bodies thus formed break and set free many 
young parasites, some of which finally find 
their way to the mouth of the mosquito. 
There the parasites are mixed with her sa- 
liva and are injected into a man when she 
bites him; then they enter the blood cells 
and start their life all over again. 


Q—How long does this change take? 
A.—From 7 to 14 days in the summer. It 
takes longer in cool weather than in hot 
Q—Is_ the mosquito dangerous to man 
until this change is completed? 





geo. Until the parasites reach her sa- 
4 the mosquito cannot inject them into 
vd Person she bites. She is not dangerous, 
; m if she has bitten a man with malarial 
ever, until the time necessary for this to | 
happen has passed. 


| 
Q.—Do the parasites growing in the mos- | 
@Wito make her sick, as they do a man in | 
whom they grow? | 
A—No. | 


Editor’s Note.—Next week’s article of 
this series will be “Prevention of Ma- 
Tia.” Many helpful suggestions are giv- 
fn. Don’t miss it. 








With All-Steel, Bolted and Riveted, Clear Vision Body 
The Product of Essex’ New $10,000,000 Body Plant 


Standard Equipment 
Includes: 


Automatic Windshield Cleaner, 

Rear View Mirror, Transmission 

Lock (built-in), Radiator Shut- 

ters, Moto-Meter, Combination 
Stop and Tail Light. 








Many of these advantages you will recognize at a 
glance. But you will have higher appreciation of 
their meaning when you know that a plant of 18 
acres which with equipment approximated a cost 
of $10,000,000, was first built and that special 
machinery had to be designed, to make possible 
the New Coach your dealer is now showing. 


It is all-steel, bolted and riveted, and so rigid that 
squeaks, rattles and distortions, are as unlikely as in 
a steel building. Doors are so hung that a man may 
hang on an open door while the car is being driven 
over rough roads, without springing it out of true. 


And it is so designed and constructed as to permit 
the use in a totally new manner of a high baked 
enamel, most lustrous and lasting finish. 


There has been constant improvement in the chassis 
from the first Essex shipped. And only by the 
accumulation of the resources, the information, 
experience, and the skill that have resulted from the 
building of 350,000 Essex ‘‘Sixes’’ was it possible 
to create this car which we ask you to inspect and 
to drive as the best looking, best value, best: Essex 
ever built. 


This is the plant built to make the New Essex possible. Totally new 
and different methods of body construction require special machinery } 
throughout. Here are the biggest battery of metal stamping presscs 

and the biggest enamel baking plant in the world. 


There are more than 5 miles of conveyors. It is the largest body pl 
in the world devoted to the production of a single body. salah 
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“A Thirty Minute Ride Will Win You” 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Who has 
the Oldest 
Sewing 

Machine? 


E WANT to find the 

100 oldest sewing ma- 
chines, regardless of make, in 
family use in the United States 
and Canada. To each owner 
we will give in even exchange, 
without one cent of cost or 


any obligation whatever, a) 


latest model Singer Sewing 
Machine, electric or treadle, as 
preferred. 


There are no conditions, 
no restrictions. If you have 
an old machine yourself, all 
you need do is fill out and 
send us the blank below. If 


you know of anyone else| 


having an old machine, who 
may not see this notice, tell 
or write them about it. 


Entries nrust be made on 
the form below before 
November 1, 1926. Awards 
will be made as soon as pos- 
sible thereafter. Age of ma- 
chines will be determined by 
factory number. Winners will 
then be notified and their 
names posted in Singer Shops 
everywhere. Simply fill out and 
mail the form below. 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., Inc. 
Singer Building, New York 
ME 1S: THIS ORK —EE=™ 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 
Dept. 6 -J, Singer Bldg., New York 


I desire to enter the machine described 
below in your contest to find the 100 oldest 
sewing machines in use. 


Name of Owne .............seeresseseees 

Sepwet Oc GR. B. TDD... <cnrascovcccceccsaveees 
County 
Name of Machine 


Its Factory Number.. ‘ alae 
Singer users will find factory number on the bed 
of the Machine near the base of the arm. | 


Age of Machine years. 








Have you electricity in your home?.............. 








The Progressive Farmer 


~ Police Protection for Farm Folks 


York County, S. C., Likes Its Rural Police System 


sa E WANT no increase in taxes 
W in we want the expenses of 
government — county, state and 
Federal—cut to the bone. But we do not 
want the York County rural police cut 
off or the personnel reduced.” 

That is the answer one gets from the 
average rural citizen when a newspaper 
man inquires as to whether or not the 
“rurals” are considered of real value 
and worth the cost of their keep. 





York County's rural police force of 
| three officers which was established by 
legislative enactment in 1924 came about 
as a matter of experiment. People living 
in the rural districts complained of var 
ious disorders in their respective com 
| munities from time to time law 
| violations which “got by,” some of them 
of minor nature; others major. 


and of 


Although there were and are nine mag- 
| istrate’s constables in the nine townships 
| of the county of York in addition to the 


By JAMES D. GRIST 


County rural police force of three police- 
men to be governed by a police com 
mission of three men and to be responsi- 
ble to that commission and to no one 
else. While under the South Carolina 
law, the sheriff is the chief peace officer 
in a county and it is probably the same 
in every other state, under the rural po- 
lice act of York County, the sheriff had 
nothing to do with directing the “rurals.” 


It was understood, however, that the 
rural officers would codperate with the 
sheriff's office and vice versa. For two 
years now the two departments have been 
getting along in perfect harmony and 
accord. 


Instructions Brief 


AID a salary of $150 a month each, 

two uniforms a year each and given 
a big “gat’’ each and a Ford touring each 
to start, instructions and directions given 
the three by the police commission were 








Nature’s Program for September 


HE birds already migrating 
southward from the Northland— 
| and any day now we are apt to see 
flocks or stragglers—with some of 
the following among them: bobolinks, 
various warblers, orioles, rough-wing- 
ed swallows, crested flycatchers, yel- 
low - breasted chats, rose - breasted 
grosbeaks , Maryland yellowthroats, 
pewees, kinglets. 

e &.s 


are 





September brings a colorful array 
of wild flowers, as though summer 
were singing her swan song in a 
vivid burst of bloom. Purple, blue, 
yellow, and white asters; black-eyed 
Susans, Queen Anne's lace, golden- 
rods, daisies, purple loosestrife, car- 
dinal flower, blue lobelia, false ver- 
vian, false foxglove, gerardia, fringed 
gentian’ (rather rare), evening prim- 
| rose, and self-heal, adorn the Selds 
and roadsides. 
| a er 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Yellow and white butterflies, Painted 





| 


from Mrs. Green See how 
and your 


family recognize 


Ladies, Monarchs and Viceroys, the 
Red Admirals and the Gray Emper- 
ors flutter by. 

* ok * 

Woodchucks and bears are already 
storing up surplus fat for their long 
winter sleep» or hibernation. 

* * * 

Many woodferns are discharging 
their spores, from which other ferns 
will eventually grow. 

* * * 

The Cecropia caterpillar is now 
spinning a “cradle” cocoon on_ the 
branch of a sheltering bush or tree. 

x * * 


Otters are now as large as cats. As 
soon as they are large enough their 
mothers take them into the water for 
their first swimming lesson. 

* * * 

The sumacs already lighting 

their bright red candles. 


CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN. 


are 


Editor’s Note.—This is the first of a series of Nature Talks we expect to print 
many of the wild flowers and birds she mentions you 








high sheriff and his principal deputy and 
the police officers of the various towns, 
these constables had never policed the 
county as it should be-policed. 


No reflection is meant on the magis- 
trate’s constables in that statement. Their 
salaries will not average $25 a month all 
around and since a magistrate’s constable 
usually has a family the same as the 
magistrate or any other citizen and those 
families must eat regularly or at least 
want to do s0, it is necessary that the 
constables do some other work besides 
being constables. 

Therefore the constable job has been 
and still is, a sideline. 


Demand Protection 


OW the majority of good citizens in 

a God-fearing, progressive county like 
York will not stand for reckless driving 
on the highways; disorder at religious 
services at colored churches and at some 
white ones as well; chicken-fighting, 
moonshine manufacture and all that sort 
|of thing, for long. Since the war it 
seemed that these things had been grow- 
ing in York County. Finally in the lat- 
ter part of 1923, so many of the good 
citizens complained about it that the 
legislature delegation realized it had to 
do something. 


| And so in 1924 an act was passed by 








|| the general assembly creating the York 








brief, very brief. In effect these instruc- 
tions were: 

“There are nearly 700 square miles of 
territory in York County. You men are 


employed to patrol the country dis- 
tricts. We want you to see to it that 
people observe law and keep order. We 


do not want you to try to hang up records 
tor arrests and convictions. If you can 
settle a matter without bringing it into 
court, do it. We want you to guard the 
interests of the country people.” 

That was about all. The officers, being 
men of intelligence and good judgment, 


needed no further instruction. And they 
have stayed in the country. And since they 
have been in the country there has come 
about a great change. They wear olive 
drab uniforms and the caps of army offi 
cers. Evil doers do not refer to them 
as “policemen,” or “rurals” or “bulls” or 
other monikers ordinarily applied to off 
cers by denizens of the underworld. The 
York County trio is always referred to 
by those whose “ways are dark and tricks 
are vain” simply as “The Law.” 


A farmer has lost a shoat and has rea- 
son to believe that it has been stolen. The 
rural police are notified and in a short 
time one of them is at his home to get a 
description. He takes up the trail and 
nine times out of ten the hog is recover 
ed. A report comes of trouble at a “hot 
supper.” A man in olive drab is soon 
there and in a jiffy he is busy “frisking’ 
merry-makers for pistols. And if they 
are being “toted,” chances are nine out 
of ten he will get them. Officer Jackson 
has been known to get three “owl heads,” 
as a cheap make is known, out of a single 
crowd and all by himself. 


A prohibitionist in practice as well as 
principle, drops a note to one of the rurals 
that a moonshine still is in operation in 
such and such a section. One rural, may- 
be two or all three, accompanied by a 
sheriff's deputy and a constable or two 
goes to the vicinity. The informant 
might have been mistaken about the lo- 
cation. The officers search the commun- 
ity, stay there a couple of days if neces 
sary. They get it. The newspapers re- 
cord the destruction of another “block” 


The York County trio, being men of 
intelligence and tact and good judgment, 
coéperate splendidly with the nine town- 
ship constables, the sheriff's force and 
the policemen of the several towns of 
the county. They have been on the job 
nearly two years now and they have long 
passed the experimental stage. At the 
end of each month they are required to 
file a statement with the secretary of the 
commission, Mr. Faulkner at the county 
seat, stating where they were each day 
and what they did; what the expenses 
were and why. 


Some months their fines and forfeits 
are more than sufficient to cover expenses 
including salaries. Most months they are 
not sufficient. It was not intended that 
they should be self-supporting. 

Their purpose is to be of service to the 
rural residents of the Freat county of 
York in maintaining law and order 

They are just that. 

If there is any doubt of it, let somebody 
make an effort to have the legislative 
delegation abolish the department 

Such effort would be greeted by 4 
mighty howl from the “country folks” 
who have real police protection now 
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LIMING HIS LAND WITH AN END-GATE SPREADER 











September 4, 1926 
Property Inspections 


T IS a good practice to make a thor- 

ough inspection of all farm property, 
particularly your home and your out- 
buildings, at least once a year. This 
should be done for the purpose of dis- 
covering any unsuspected signs of rust, 
decay or wear and tear. These inspec- 
tions are preferably conducted in the 


clear weather of midsummer, which is | 
also the ideal time to do any necessary | 
outside work, such as carpentry or | 


painting. 

Beginning with the roof, if it be of 
shingles, any portions that appear par- 
ticularly worn should be restained or 
repainted. 


Next, the trim of the house should | 


be inspected, and repaired or repainted 
wherever ‘necessary. Downspouts and 
gutters, eaves, shutters, etc., and the rain 
conductor require special care. 

Then, the body of the house, that is, 
the walls, should be carefully inspected 
for signs of rust or decay. It may be 
necessary to repaint the entire house. 
3ut where there are merely a few small 
spots that need repainting, they may be 
carefully matched by any competent 
painter. 

\ny projecting portions of a house, 
such as porches, bay-windows cr steps 
hould next be inspected and repainted 
or repaired where necessary. 


Unless one is accustomed to repaint | 


his property at short, regular intervals 
these regular inspections for signs of 
wear will often save a lot of expensive 
repair bills later on. They will be worth 
the effort you put on them. 
FRANK PRICE HECKEL. 
Editor’s Note.—This is one of a series 
of articles we are publishing to increase 
interest in our campaign for “Making the 
South a Land of Painted Farm Homes.” 
Probably nothing adds more to the beauty 
of a farmstead than well maintained and 
well painted outbuildings, and next week’s 
subject will be “The Value of Well Paint- 
ed Outbuildings.” 


MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 














ORGOT Their Fire Insurance —We | 
have made one great mistake by for- | 
getting about our insurance. Of course 


we were notified by letter when the 
policy expired; but that too was forgot- 
ten and never thought of again till there 
was a fire. Most all the house was 
saved but we had no insurance to cover 
damages. P<. 
©. 6 

Cheapest Not Always Best—I had an 
acre to put into a home orchard. I 
made the mistake of planting home- 
grown seedlings instead of buying grafted 
or budded trees from anursery. By read- 
ing what The Progressive Farmer says 
about fruit growing I have learned my 
mistake. I am going to plant a half 


acre again with the right kind of trees. 
MRS. P. A. M. 
* * * 


Didn't Screen House —When building 
our house, we put in hardwood floors, 
expensive hardware, and a furnace, run- 
ning up the cost so much that we could 
not afford to screen it when it was fin- 
ished. My advice is to buy your screens 
first and add luxuries later. The flies 
that first screenless year nearly put 
me in the insane asylum. 

MRS. W. H. M. 
* * * 


Peanuts and Cowpeas in Corn.—The | 


gTeatest mistake I made last year was 
Planting field peas in my corn instead 
of peanuts. The corn was six feet 
apart and I planted peanuts in about half 
of jt and field peas in the balance. Where 
the peas were planted I made very lit- 
tle corn, owing to the four weeks dry 
weather we had just when the corn was 
Teady to make, but where the peanuts 
were planted I made very good corn. 
Corn and peas will make together if 


there is plenty of rain, but if the | 


weather. is dry you are likely to lose a 
crop of corn. a <:2.! 











THE NEW 


LAN DAU 


Body by Fisher 


1190 


F.O. B. Lansing 
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UBLIC FAVOR 


ER THAN EVER 


e 


Over the span ot months and miles. in the 
hands of thousands of owners, Oldsmobile 
power and performance, dash and endur- 
ance, comfort and driving ease, demonstrated 
Oldsmobile’s unchallengeable right to the 
now familiar praise... “‘It asks no favors, 
fears no road!’ 


It fulfilled the Oldsmobile purpose—“‘. . that 
the American family shall have, at a moder- 
ate investment, a car that gratifies their 
finer tastes as well as satisfies their every 
need...”’ But even that could not content 
a policy pledged to progress. 


That Oldsmobile should not be wanting in a 
single essential factor that contributes to 
performance, comfort, beauty or long life, 
there were added new features of known 
value—improvements of demonstrated 
worth. 


Providing even greater power, even longer 
life, even smoother performance; offering 
added driving ease and security, added 
operating economy, added qualities of lux- 
ury and comfort ...the car so firm in 
public favor is now made better than ever! 







Larger L-Head Engine, Crank- 
case Ventilation, Dual Air 
Cleaning, Oil Filter, Harmonie 
Balancer, Twin-Beam Head- 
lights Controlled From Steer- 
ing Wheel, Two-Way Cooling, 
Three-Way Pressure Lubrica- 
tion, Full Automatic Spark 
Control, Thermostatic Charg- 
ing Control, Tapered Dome- 
Shaped CombustionChambers, 
High Velocity Hot-Section 
Manifold, Special Design Light 
Cast-Iron Pistons, Honed Cyl- 
inders, Silent Chain Drive, 
Balloon Tires, Exclusive Chro- 
mium Plating, Duco Finish, 
New Beauty of Line and 
Appoint mentsin Fisher Bodies, 
and many other features of 
demonstrated worth...at no 
increase in standard prices. 
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PIECE GOODS 
20 yds. or more to a bundle 
Linens, Percales, Ginghams, 
Voiles, Chambrays, Scrim 

fram the mills to you at enormous 


. new 
y more. vatu: 
©! season Sack bundle ‘worth double. 
Send No Mo 
Pay, postman actichted with bs 
‘e). 
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Just your same ing of real estate, because 
en a ress. 
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only $1.98 @ine 





purchasing. 





Farmer,” and will report any 





Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELJ- 
ABLE. Ii in writing advertisers and nen 

advertisement in e Progressive 
unsatisfactory tramsaction to us 
within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate 
one advertiser), if such loss results from an 

representation in our advertising columns. ¢ cannot try to 
adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertis- 


goods the sub- 


of $1,000 on any 
fraudulent mis- 





buyers should personally a 
investigate land before Apprsee r Jaw Pe | 
U 
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It pays to fence with 


DIXISTEEL 
FENCE 


Pronounced “‘Dixie-Steel” 

















Fences 
keep down disease 


THE more fenced lots you have 
in which to alternate your hogs 
and poultry, the more healthy 
and productive they will be. 
Successful farmers know the 
value of this. By growing green 
stuff in old yards and lots, they 
purify the soil and save money 
on feed in the bargain. 


Put up Dixisteel woven wire 
fence. Its makers realize that 
the farmer wants years of splen- 
did service from his wire fence 
and Dixisteel is pre-eminently 
the fence of everlasting satis- 
faction made to fit every need of 
southern farmers. 


Wonderful galvanizing 


Dixisteel Fence is given extra-long life 
through heavy galvanizing by a special 
process excelled by no other manufac- 
turer. This galvanizing will not peel 
or flake off. Rust is prevented. It is espe- 
cially adapted to our southern climate. 


Hinge joint construction with two 
complete wraps at each joint. Stays 
will not slip. Fence will not sag. The 
wavy tension curves in the line wires 
allow for expansion and contraction due 
to changes in temperature, and bring 
the fence back to an upright position 
after having been subjected to sudden 
or severe pressure. 

Dealers everywhere carry the com- 
plete line of Dixisteel Fence for cattle, 
hogs and poultry. Mail coupon for free 
booklet—“‘Farming with Fences.” 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 


We also make wire nails, 
staples, barbed wire, 
plain wire, bale ties, 
cotton ties, angles, 
bars, bands, 
hoops, etc. 






















ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. Dept. 1 
Please send me ‘Farming with Fences.” 
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Peach Borers and Moths. Costs Little. 
PAGE & BUCHAN, Aberdeen, N. C. 





n 
Randolph-Macon 
Institute 


“Southern in its Atmosphere"’ 

A preparatory school for girls, located in fa- 
mous Piedmont section of Virginia, 150 miles 
from Richmond. 

Meets maximum college entrance requirements. 

Vocal Music, Piano, Art. Expression, 
Physical Culture. 
Catalog and further information upon request. 


JOHN C. SIMPSON, A. M., Principal 
Danville, Virginia 

















How Tom Broom Became a 
County Agent 


AN INTERESTING story of how T. 
J. W. Broom (and since T. J. W. is 
too long a name for anybody to say, ev- 
erybody calls him “Tom Broom’) be- 
came a county agent is given by Editor 
Roland F. Beasley in the Monroe En- 
quirer as follows :— 


“It was said above that Tom left 
Buford township to take a job of clerk- 
ing in a store at a dollar a day and 
boarding himself. But that was not ex- 
actly accurate. He had in fact been 
married some time and decided that he 
could not make a living on a farm, when 
he took that job. That was back in those 
terrible days of universal poverty and 
hardship that made many a stout heart 
quail; five-cent cotton and worse com- 
ing. Nobody knew how to farm and 
couldn't sell what little he could make. 


“But while Tom sat there in Lonnie 
Helms’ store on the long spring and sum- 
mer days when nobody was about, he 
began reading that wonderful literature 
about farming which was then beginning 
to creep in, mainly through Professor 
Massey in The Progressive Farmer and 
a few bulletins. He caught the fever 
and resigned his store job. On his own 
farm he began to try the new principles, 
and Sheriff Griffin used to say he also 
worked. Now, the big fact in Tom 
Broom’s career as an agricultural leader 
is that he has never till this day lost the 
fever which he then contracted. In all 
his successes and his failures his power 
of imparting enthusiasm and ideals to 
others is just as great as when he first 
discovered them for himself. His fever 
soon began to work out in practical re- 
sults and when the government came to 
establish the work of the county demon- 
stration agent, Mr. C. R. Hudson came 
to Monroe and sought to find a young 
man to fill the bill. He had wanted one 
who had caught the spirit and had dem- 
onstrated it himself, and he found Tom 
Broom. A more fitting selection was 
never made.” 


Are You Entitled to These 
Free Library Privileges ? 
ORTH Carolina readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will be interested in 
knowing that in Burke, Chowan, Dur- 
ham, Forsyth, Guilford, Mecklenburg, 
New Hanover, Stanley, Vance, Wake, 
and Warren counties farm families are 
entitled to the same privileges as city 
residents at the local public libraries. 
The rules vary slightly in each case, 
but as a general thing each library will 
lend one or more books free to any per- 
son old enough to read, the borrower 


|| being responsible for any damage to the 


book. In most cases books may be kept 
two weeks and if it is desired to keep 
them longer, they may be renewed for 
an additional two weeks. A small fine 
(one or two cents a day) is charged for 
each day a book is kept overtime, the bor- 
rower being notified when it is overdue. 

Farm families who like to read and 
cannot afford all the reading matter they 
wish will find this service of inestimable 
value, especially if there are school chil- 
dren in the family. Most of these 12 
libraries have an excellent selection of 
books on practically every subject likely 
to be of interest—fiction, history, bio- 
graphy, poetry, travel, the various 
sciences, and general information on a 
wide variety of topics. Our readers who 
have the privilege of borrowing books 
free from these libraries are indeed for- 
tunate, and should avail themselves of 
this new opportunity. 

Following is the list of public libraries 
in the 12 counties mentioned: 

Burke.—Morganton Public Library. General 
library privileges extended to county resi- 
dents. 

Chowan.—Shepherd-Pruden Memorial Libra- 
ty, Edenton. Usual library privileges ex- 
tended to county residents. 

Durham.—Durham Public Library. Besides 


the usual library service, this library gives 
a special service through the operation of 
a specially built “book truck.” This truck 
operates on a special schedule through the 
county. Communities, schools, and individ- 
ual homes are visited. On certain days dur- 
ing the month it is parked in rural commun- 
ities and the patrons have the opportunity 
of selecting at leisure the books they wish 
to read. 

Forsyth.—Winston - Salem Public Library. 
General library privileges with special ser- 
vice to schools in coéperation with the coun- 
ty board of education. 

Guilford.—Greensboro Public Library. Gen- 
eral library privileges and in addition main- 
tains stations at various points in the coun- 
ty. The library expects to operate a “book 
truck” next year. 

Mecklenburg. — Charlotte Public Library. 
County privileges extended less than a year 
ago, but intensive publicity work was done 
and the county availed itself of the library 
at once. A county librarian is employed. 

New Hanover.—Wilmington Public Library. 
General library privileges, and outstanding 
coéperation with the New Hanover County 
Teachers’ Association. 

Rowan.—Salisbury Public Library. General 
library privileges extended. Librarian also 
has charge of the county book room. 


Stanly.—Albemarle Public Library. County 
appropriation made May 1, 1926. Library is 
being reorganized. 

Vance.—H. Leslie Perry Memorial Library, 
Henderson. General library privileges offered 
county residents. 

Wake.—Olivia Raney Library, Raleigh. Li- 
brary privileges offered county residents July 
1, 1926, 

Warren.—Warren County Memorial Library, 
Warrenton. General library privileges offer- 
ed to county residents. 


Important Farm News 


CONFERENCE of Governors of 

states of the agricultural West and 

the industrial East is planned for Octo- 

ber to discuss the agricultural situation. 
* * * 

Between Galveston and  Hozuston, 
Texas,the largest fig crop ever known 
here is now being harvested. It is only 
within the last few years that the grow- 
ing of figs has become a commercial 
industry here, and with the establish- 
ment of fig-preserving plants thousands 
of acres of orchards have been planted 


and are now in full bearing. 
* + * 


Seven states—lIowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin, it is said will probably 
send delegations to Congress pledged to 
renew the fight on the Mcary-Haugen 
bill, while Illinois and Indiana will send 
several favoring the same legislation. 

+ * + 

Seventy-nine foreign countries are in- 
vestigating the production of cotton 
with a view of supplying their own needs. 
Last year Great Britain and Germany 
bought much less cotton from the 
United States than in 1924, although pur- 
chases by Japan and China made up the 
loss in sales to Great Britain and Ger- 
many. 

* * * 

In spite of the depression in some 
agricultural regions in this country the 
sales of farm machinery were decidedly 
greater in 1925 than during the preced- 
ing year. There have been pronounced 
increases from year to year since 1922 
in the production of corn binders, milk- 
ing machine units, and windmills, and 
since 1923 in the production of house 
water-supply systems. 

* * 


Widespread downward revision of 
freight rates on fertilizer .and fertilizer 
materials in the South has been decided 
on by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Railroads are ordered to put the 
new scale into effect by January 1, 1927. 
The decision follows a two-year investi- 
gation begun by the commission on its 
own motion. 








The Progressive Farmer 


Farm News You Want to Know 


An editorial in the Idaho Farmer says: 


“Apple growers of the Northwest 
should respond warmly to the recently 
announced plan to advertise their prod- 
uct nationally. The chief purpose of 
this movement is to stimulate consump- 
tion of apples in the East, where great 
inroads have been made during the last 
few years with other fruits and sweets. 
The success of Northwest apple adver- 
tising and sales development should re- 
flect directly on the growers’ returns 
within the next two years.” This should 
interest Southern apple growers. 

* * * 


General reduction of the interest rates 
charged farmers on loans through Fed- 
eral Land Banks is planned by the Treas- 
ury and Federal Farm Loan Board. A 
cut from 5% to 5 per cent in the rate 
on loans issued by the Wichita (Kan.) 
Land Bank, is announced by Commis- 
of the Farm Loan 


sioner Williams 
Board. Acting Secretary Winston of 
the Treasury indicated that it is in- 


tended to pursue this policy in the other 
land bank districts and he hopes that a 
“rate at least as low as 5 per cent might 
be obtained generally for farmers.” The 
Wichita Bank serves Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, and New Mexico. A similar 
reduction in the interest rate was re- 
cently approved for the Texas district 
* * * 

The South Carolina Produce Associa- 
tion, a cooperative with heidyuarters at 
Meggett for handling truck crops, ‘as 
closed its season after having done a 
business of $1,951,170.54, which is an 
increase of a half million dellars over 
last season. This association distributes 
profits at the end of each season among 
shippers in proportion to the amounts 
delivered regardless 02 whether they hold 
stock. The selling charge this year was 
less than 4 per cent. Officers elected 
recently are: president, F. E. Towles, 
vice-president J. W. Gerat; gencral 
manager and treasurer, T. W. Bennett; 
secretary, J. R. Rodgers; other direc- 
tors, W. C. Kennerly, H. Carlton, C. J. 
Carlton, C. J. Ravenel, C. W. Geraty, 
Paul Sanders, D. Q. Towles, E. G. 
Strobel. 


Will Chemistry Take the 
Place of Farming? 
WILLIAMSPORT, Mass., dispatch 


to the press says :— 

“Synthetic food products now being 
developed by the chemist and _ biologist, 
the utilization of foods which now exist 
and are little used, the vast quantities 
of food and chemicals necessary for the 
maintenance of plant life ift the ocean 
and the food supplies which may be avail- 
able from waste lands will solve the 
problem of the world’s food supply, ac- 
cording to chemists who addressed the 
Institute of Politics yesterday. 

“Proteins and carbohydrates necessary 
for human diet will, in the future, prob- 
ably be made in the factory rather than 
raised on the farm, the chemists asserted. 
They also predicted that food in the fu- 
ture will be obtained from the light of 
the sun and the nitrogen in the air. 

“‘The time may come when our soils 
will be relieved in part from the produc- 
tion of commodities now designated as 
agricultural,’ said Doctor Lipman, direc- 
tor of the New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. ‘Synthetic chemistry 
may assume responsibility for the manu- 
facture of alcohols or even carbohy- 
drates in the factory rather than on the 
farm. For all that, the time will never 
come when we shall be free from the 
care of our soils and the safeguarding 
through them of the necessary supplies 
of food, fibre and fats and other com- 
modities needed for the maintenance of 
our economic and social structure.’ 


“Thirty men in a factory the size of 
a city block, according to Doctor Bar- 
nard, president of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, can produce in the form 
of yeast as much food value as 1,000 men 
working on 75,000 acres under ordinary 
agricultural conditions.” 


_ 
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Farm Returns Show Further 


Improvement 
| phehpeeers improvement in the 
cial condition of farmers in 1925 over 
the preceding three years is shown by 
the annual survey of farm returns re- 
leased today by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


finan- 


Reports from 15,330 farmers in all 
parts of the country show an average 
net return of $1,297 for those farms. 
The average size of the farms was 304 


acres, with an average investment of 
$17,149. Average gross receipts were 
$2,551, consisting of $933 from crop 


sales, $897 from sales of livestock, $585 
from sales of livestock products, and $76 
from miscellaneous products. Average 
current cash expenses totaled $1,477, con- 
sisting of $386 for hired labor, $242 for 
livestock bought, $244 for feed bought, 
$69 for fertilizer, $47 for seed, $191 for 
taxes, $119 for new machinery and tools, 
and $179 for miscellaneous items. 

Receipts less cash expenses averaged 
$1,074, in addition to which the farmer 
used home-grown food products valued 
at an average of $283. The value of fuel 
and house rent was not reported. On the 
other hand, no allowance has been made 
in the expense items for the labor of 
the farmer and his family which was 
estimated by the farmers at an average 
value of $793. 

The cash balance of $1,074 represented 
all the cash the average farm made avail- 
able to the owner-operator to pay his 
living expenses, take care of debts, and 
make improvements. 

The farmers reported an increase of 
$223 in inventory values, which figure 
added to the cash balance of $1,074 made 
a farm net return of $1,297. Out of this 
amount $225 was paid as interest on in- 
debtedness and $127 was spent for im- 
provements. 

The farm net return of $1,297 for 1925 
compares with $1,205 for 15,103 farms 
in 1924; $1,020 for 16,186 farms in 1923, 
and $917 for 6,094 farms in 1922. Both 
receipts and expenses have increased 
each year during the four year period. 


The Big-Team Idea Grows 


WELVE to twenty horse teams are 

coming rapidly into use for plowing, 
seeding and harvesting in Montana and 
other “dry farming” areas of the United 
States where land is plentiful, thus in- 
creasing the production per man, says 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Equalized hitches and simple 
harness have facilitated the handling of 
large teams. This fact coupled with the 
absolute necessity of holding labor costs 
down in an area where wages are high 
and average crop yield per acre low has 
prompted thousands of farmers to “dou- 
ble up” their power resources by using 
bigger teams. They have been impressed 
by the way in which the railroads, with 
big engines, can handle long strings of 
Cars as easily as small engines formerly 
handled short ones, with same 
crews. The same principle, they have 
found, can be applied in large-scale farm- 
ing. 


New Types of Cotton Discov- 
ered in South America 


HE discovery of several new types 

of cotton is reported by members of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, who returned recently from a 
three months’ exploration trip in the 
West Indies and South America. Some 
of these cotton plants have characters 
that may be of value in practical cotton 
breeding work in the United States. 

One of the new types has bracts that 
are open or turned back from the buds 
and young bolls so that little protection 
is afforded for boll weevils or other 
Pests and diseases. Such cotton could 
also be picked ‘with Tess “trash” and’ the 
_&rades would be improved. 


sized | 
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It is no longer necessary to drain 
crankcase oilevery 500 miles. Four 
changes of oil a year are enough, 
when you owna 1927 Buick. 

The crankcase in the 1927 Buick 
is vacuum cleaned! A vital newim- 
provement—the Vacuum Ventila- 





tor—drawsallthecrankcasevapors 
out into the open before they have 
an opportunity to do harm. 
Now, all that is necessary is to add 
oil occasionally and change 4 times 
a year, simply as a supercaution. 
The problem for years has been to 
stop oil dilution. And now Buick 
has accomplished it! 

Come in and let us show you the 
Greatest Buick Ever Built ! 


BUICK MOTOR CO., FLINT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


GREATEST 


BUICK 


EVER’BUILT 














FOR BURNS 

AND SCALDS 
Burns and scalds are inevi- 
table in the kitchen. Keep 
“Vaseline” Jelly handy. 
Soothes and heals. Pure. Safe. 
Famous for two generations. 
Chesebrough Mfg. Company 
State St. (Coontsaed Now York 


Vaseline 


REG, U. 8. PAT. OFF 
») PETROLEUM JELLY 
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No. 


Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to livestock and poultry and describing 
t 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant 


No. 160. Hog 


Care of Poultry. 
How to Build a Hog Wallow. 


163. 
185. 





Kreso Dip No. 1 in original packages Is 
sold at ail 


drug stores. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 


DETROIT, MICH. 















300 Candle Power 


Greatest light Improvement of 
Brilliant, soft, mellow white light, restful to 
eyes. Burns 96% air. uals safety, bril- 
liancy of electricity, 1-10th the cost. 20 
times brighter than wick lamps. More 
healthful. Easy to operate. Lights 
with match. No smoke. No soot. 





No odor. Low priced. Guaranteed. JE,” 
Table lamps, wall ging lamps . 
terns. 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


No risk, no obligation. Try ft 30 days 
and send it back if not satisfied. Just 
write today for this FREE Trial and 
Special P. Offer to quickly intro- 
duce this light in your locality. Be the 


we ieee? cigars Siting 

unity. a 5) ive 

of ail styles FREE. 

THE AKRON LAMP COMPANY | 
329 Lamp Gidg. Akron, Ghic 






Free 
fer. 
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he thinks 
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A good many husbands were doubtful be- 
fore they actually used Old Hickory Smoked 
Salt. But all doubts disappear when they 
take their home butchered meat out of the 
Old Hickory dry cure and find it thoroughly 
smoked, beautifully colored and ready to 
be eaten cz to be hung away for use months 
or years later. No smoke-house, no hard 
work, no fire risk. No dangerous chemicals 
or poisonous acids. But it is a real smoke 


me, Old Hickory Smoked Salt sure is 


fine! My husband was somewhat doubtful wheth- 
er it was the thing to use, but I got it anyway and 


the meat is fine. A year or two before I 


knew about Old Hickory Smoked Salt I said it 
would be great if some-one would combine hickory 
wood smoke with pure meat salt so that we could 
get rid of the smoke-house. Imagine my delight 
when I saw your ad. I knew I would have good 


now I am telling my neighbors how good 


it is. Just think! Good old smoked meat without 
any trouble or danger of setting the smoke-house 
on fire.”” — Mrs. T. H. Carter, R. F. D. No. 2, 
Russiaville, Indiana. . 


cure — the smoke of genuine hickory wood 
put on pure salt by the Edwards process. 
You therefore smoke the meat when you 
salt it. And how good it is! What you save 
in smoke-house shrinkage amounts to more 
than the cost of the Old Hickory Smoked 
Salt used in your cure. 

At your dealers in air-tight, trade marked 
ten pound drums. Write for free sample 
and book. 


THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY, INC., Cincinnati, Ohio 








TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT OFF AND CANADA 


SMOKED SALT 


EDWARDS PROCESS 


PATENTS PENDING 


The Smoked Salt Co., Inc., 
Gentlemen: Please send me 


Name 


413-433 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
free sample of Old Hickory Smoked Salt and 


booklet No. 433-A of suggestions for better methods of curing and cooking, 





City... 





R. F. D. No. 





My Dealer’s Name is. 
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‘MOCCASIN STYLE TOR crack. 

Just the thing for Hunters, 
Woedsmen, Farmers, Dairy- 
mer, Mechanics, Railroad 
Men — and other men who 
want extra long, comfortable 
pervice, 


Free-! 


Send your name and 


which is 
full life 





BRAND 
Address 


yo 

nearest LION 
shoe dealer, 
Desk 














plenty of freedom. 


vice soles that give you lots of mileage. 
your LION BRAND merchant to show you this 
shoe—its big stout stitching, soft pliable uppers 
and Double Service soles. You'll surely want a 


For You 


Men of Action! 


A Shoe That Stands 


Hard Wear—Fits 


Right and keeps 
Out the Wet 


Here is a LION BRAND Shoe that stands up 
to the demands of men of action, 


The mocca- 
p toe fits your foot comfortably with 
The uppers never stiffen or 


They remain soft and glove-like, for 
they are made of our Hardy-Hide, a leather 


tanned in such a manner that it retains 
and flexibility. They have Double Ser- 
Ask 


es ne . = .% ss P air. 
Bide hater ant aie 

fay F- CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 











The Progressive Farmer 


North Carolina Farm News 


IGHTY club boys and girls from 
EK Bladen County and 73 from Duplin 

County camped at White Lake in 
Bladen County recently. They studied, 
played games, swam in the lake, and re- 
ceived information about 
the ideals of club work. 
Better than all else, in 
the opinion of the home 
and farm agents in 
charge, they became ac- 
quainted with one an- 
other. White Lake has 
been used by a number of county agents 





‘for club encampments this year and is 


pronounced an ideal spot for such gath- 
erings. 
ae 

By placing one additional purebred 
bull in Jackson County during the latter 
part of August, County Agent C. W. 
Tilson has now placed an outstanding 
dairy sire in each community of Jackson 
County. He does not count two com- 
munities far back where there are so few 
families that dairying is impracticable 
at the present time. Twenty-one bulls 
have been placed in the county this sum- 


mer. 
*> * * 


Farmers of Duplin County find that an 
8-3-4 fertilizer mixture as advocated by 
County Agent L. L. McLendon for to- 
bacco produces the best quality of weed 
grown in the county. Last year 310 tons 
of this mixture were used. This year 
1,350 tons were ordered from one con- 
cern, The mixture is made from acid 
phosphate to supply the 8 per cent phos- 
phoric acid; pure sulphate of potash to 
supply the 4 per cent of potash; while 
the 3 per cent of nitrogen is derived, 1 
per cent each from nitrate of soda, dried 
blood, and fish scrap. Mr. McLendon 
makes no compromise about the source 
of potash. It must all come from sul- 
phate, and the mixture makes the finest 
quality of tobacco ever produced in Dup- 
lin County, he says. 

* * * 

Mr. A. T. McCallum, of Red Springs, 
for 20 years one of the most useful 
members of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, died last week. He was a faithful 
and useful servant of North Carolina 
agricultural progress. 

x * * 


The first codperative car of fat hogs 
from Currituck County was made on 
August 24 under the auspices of the 


| Boosters’ Club of Moyock. F. W. Rish- 


er, associate marketing specialist for the 
State Department of Agriculture, helped 
with the marketing. T. B. Elliott, the 
live vocational agricultural teacher in 
Moyock, helped with the project and per- 
suaded the co6perating farmers to adopt 
the extension method of feeding and 
finishing swine. A number of the grow- 
ers went to Richmond with the shipment 
so as to inspect the livestock yards and 
see how hogs are handled at the market. 
* * * 


Farmers and others now store 
cotton seed in licens- 
ed warehouses and 
borrow money on 
the receipts. Under 
new regulations an- 
nounced by James 
P. Brown, in charge 
of administering the 
United States Ware- 
house Act in North 
Carolina, the seed 
must be of certain 
standard grade and 
contain a low per- 
centage of moisture. 
Mr. Brown feels 
that this is a great 
boon to those who 
wish ‘to store their 
cotton seed for fay- 
orable ngarkets and 
he will furnish full 


may 





information to those who wish to take 
advantage of this opportunity. 
“a 

Home-grown seed oats produced 45.6 
bushels per acre, while commercial feed 
ing oats produced only 28.2 bushels in 
an experiment reported by P. H. Kime, 
associate plant breeder for North Caro 
lina Experiment Station. Mr. Kime 
states that this difference of 17.4 bushels 
in yield was due to the home-grown seed 
being adapted to Southern conditions. 
The feed oats are cheaper as seed but 
nearly all of them are grown in the 
North, are spring oats in most cases and 
will freeze out when planted in the fall. 
Mr. Kime states that the best varieties 
of winter oats for North Carolina are 
the Appler and Fulghum. 

* * * 

The seed labratory of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture will analyse 
samples of seed sent in by farmers, an- 
nounces Commissioner of Agriculture 
William A. Graham. Those growers 
who may wish to protect themselves 
against the fraudalent practices of cer- 
tain unscrupulous dealers can send in a 
small sample of seeds for identification 
and germination tests. Some deception 
has been practiced in the case of seed rye 
and oats heretofore. 

* * * 

Dr. R. Y. Winters, director of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station, rec- 
ognized as the leading cotton expert in 
the Southern states, has been requested 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture to come to Washington this fall 
and help start some research work with 
cotton fibers. This investigation is ex 
pected to yield much valuable information 
to cotton growers about how to grow and 
handle cotton to produce the best spin- 
ning fibers. 

* * * 

The annual picnic at the Pender Test 
Farm will be held Thursday, September 
9. Editor Clarence Poe of The Pro 
gresive Farmer will be one of the speak- 
ers. 

* * * 

Three new North Carolina Jersey re- 
cords have just been established :— 

1. Garland’s Majesty’s Love Nest, owned by 
Biltmore Farms, Buncombe County, has just 
completed the highest 305-day Jersey record 
ever made in the state. Starting test at 
three years and six months of age, she pro- 
duced 14,485 pounds of milk and 614.3 pounds 
of butterfat. 


2. A Silver Medal has just been won by 
Eminent’s Tidy Louise, owned by State Col- 
lege, Raleigh. Louise produced 12,094 pounds 
of milk and 521.67 pounds of fat in 305 days 
as a senior three-year-old. 


3. “Bob” McDowell, of Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty, has again produced a Gold Medal winner 
in F. King’s Lillian. In 365 days Lillian 
produced 12,795 pounds of milk and 788.93 
pounds of butterfat. 


What Is Oat and Vetch Hay 
Worth > 


7 HAVE a surplus of oat and vetch hay, 

mixed half and half, and want to 
know what it is worth on the market 
with Northern tim- 
othy hay selling at 
$30 per ton.” 
The mixture 
have is richer in pro- 
tein and minerals but 
not so rich in carbo 
hydrates as a sum- 
mer feed and as a 
general farm feed, 
other things being 
equal, such as pa- 
latability and con- 
ditions as regards 
handling, curing, etc. 
Good oat and vetch 
hay is better and is 
worth more pound 
for pound than ti- 


you 


mothy hay on the 
market in the 
South. 


_— 
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South Carolina Farm News | 


HE annual report of the South Caro- | 
lina Sweet Potato Association for 

the year recently ended shows total sales 
season of $183,875; expenses, 
$28,715 

2 an 
amoul 
paid to 
gr owers 


the 


for 


l 


leaving a 





gross 

margin oi 

$ 14,509, 

and a net surplus of $3,675. Durirg the 
association handled 193 carlot 


year the 
shipments and 40 express an‘ othe: 
ments. The organization is composed of 
about 100 members, most of whom are 


ship- 


individial owners of storage houses or 
local associations operating warehcuses. 
Since its organization in 192) it has 
handled the following sales: in 1921, 
$60,000; in 1922, $150,000; in 1923, 
$108,388; in 1924, $114,885; in 1925, 
$183,875. Through the worx of this co- 


éperative the South Carolina sweet po- 
tato has been established on the big mar- 
kets and always commands ready sales. 


* * * 

The South Carolina peach is becom- 
ing more and more important, as is 
shown by carlot shipments, which this 


have been around 400 cars as 
with slightly over 200 cars 
Important peach centers 
the last few years 
around McBee in Chesterfield County, 
Laurens County, Greer in Greenville 
County, Gramlin in Spartanburg County, 
Edmonds in Richland County, Sumter 
County, and to a lesser degree in other 
sections. 


season 
compared 
last season. 
have developed in 


a a 
of Eastover, has 
been elected general manager of the 
South Carolina Cotton Growers’ Codp- 
erative Association to succeed B. F. Mc- 
Leod. resigned. Mr. Scarboro, who 
entered upon his duties August 15, 
young planter and business man of vig- 
orous and progressive type and has been 
a strong co-op supporter since its organi- 
zation. He is a director of the Carolina 
Joint Stock Land Bank and president of 
the agricultural bureau of the Colum- 
bia Chamber of Commerce. 
* * * 


An example of how firm a hold dairy- 


Alfred Scarboro, 


is a 


$ 141,172, | 








ing is getting and also an example of | 


how codperation is becoming established 
as a principle is found in the recent or- 
ganization of the Newberry County 
Dairymen’s Association, the first county 
organization of the kind in South Caro- 
lina. Dairying as a sideline of general 
farming is well established among thrif- 
ty Newberry farmers, thanks partly to 
the long faithful work of County Farm 
Agent T. M. Mills aided by extension 
dairy specialists. The officers of the new 
association are: president, Olin Lane; 
vice-president Thad McCrackin; secre- 
tary-treasurer Jesse Hawkins. 
* * * 

That the radio is becoming an impor- 
tant “farm utility” in South Carolina is 
indicated by the rapid increase in the 





number of farm radio sets since 1923 | 


when there were reported about 1,000 
Sets, whereas a report as of September, 
1925 showed 4,186 sets, a larger total 
than in Southern States adjacent. Un- 
doubtedly an influence in this direction 
Is to be found in the fact that a large 
Percentage of the county farm agents 
in the state have sets and are helping 
farmers to realize the benefits and pleas- 
ures to be derived. 
+ + * 

W. R. Wells, native of Sumter Coun- 
ty, has been appointed county farm agent 
of Marion County, which has been with- 
out an agent for a year. He is a gradu- 
ate of Clemson College and has had sev- 
eral years’ experience in teaching agri- 
culture and in supervising truck grow- 
ing for the Sumter cannery. 
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OurCes 


of Jong |ife - 


An open book to the expert ’ ’ ’ 
And revealed to the Owner in terms of Service 


The basic sources of motor car value 
are not always apparent to the eye. 


A motor car, like a house, may look 


Metallurgists will confirm the fact 
that in no other car built is so high a 
percentage of costly chrome vanadium 
steel empuoyed. 


more substantial than it really is. 


But experts know. And Dodge Broth- 
ers Motor Car, subjected to their 
sharp scrutiny, has received the un- 
qualified endorsement it so richly 


deserves. 


Electrical Engineers, for instance, will 
tell you that Dodge Brothers starter 
and electrical equipment throughout, 
are exceptionally efficient and de- 
pendable, 





Tanners will tell you that Dodge 
Brothers, for their leather upholstery, 
will accept only a distinctly superior 
grade of stock. 


Upholsterers concede that you will 
rarely find mohair velvet of equal 
quality and taste. 


Automotive Engineers point to Dodge 
Brothers one-piece chrome vanadium 
front axle—a valuable and exclusive 
feature; to the bearings—bigger and 
better than strict necessity requires; 
to the spring leaves and spring clips— 
chrome vanadium, every one; to the 
motor, connecting rods, crankshaft, 
transmission, universal joint, drive 
shaft, differential, rear axle shaft—all 
made chiefly of chrome vanadium; 
and to numberless other examples of 
high engineering standards long ago 
established and strictly maintained 
today. 


Sources of Jong life and dependability 
that reveal themselves to the owner 
in terms of upkeep dollars saved, and 
faithful service over a period of years 


Sedan $895— Coupe $845— Touring Car $795 


f. o. b. Detroit 


DonGce BrRoTHERS ING. DETROIT 


Dooce Beotrers (Canada) LimitedD 


OCRONTO, ONTARIO 


Doose BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 




















other Work, Sports and Touring needs, 
Send 4c stamps for copy. (Box 1835.) 































Puts the OTTAWA 


Working For You 


reatest LOG SAW Offer 


rat ever sence. One man saws 15 cords a oot HP Bes 












Terms. Write for Offer and big FREE book. 
ors = MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Wood eons Kan. 
oon ibaiw Magee Bidg., 





o 0 
Ne z’of Surplus In the Land of | A STATE ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL 
Army and Navy Goods the Sky or 3 and girls Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Art. Faculty 
Hundreds of BARGAINS in Shirts, of m.. e ive men and women give pupils close personal attention. A new 
Breeches, Shoes, Boots, Guns, Tents, | dor mite for one hundred girls. Two good dormitories fo 4 by 
tt 3 Ss ndid administration building with a library ¢ 
Blankets, Cots, Harness, Tools and ‘sie St = he sat, ° electric : ights, running water. Expenses 
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A Christian High School | N. A. MELTON, Principal, 


Session opens September 6, 1926 
Hendersonville, North Carolina 














§S§ Vetch! Oats! $ 


Make your land fertile and yourself rich with Vetch. Oats and Vetch 
great for feed. Millions of Tons of Nitrates Free. 
Government Endorsement. 


Write for Valuable Information! 
Cole Implements Always in the Lead. 


S$ Cole Mfg. Co., 28% Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, September 6.—Can you say 
this quickly and correctly? May 
Hughes may use the yews that you may 
use, if you hew the huge yews that May 
Hughes and you may 
use. 

Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 7.—Now is the 
time to install a 
furnace and do away 
with the trouble and 
unnecessary work of 
next winter 

Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 8—A course 
in home 
is given, at their own request, to a group 
of boys in one large high school. It is 
adapted to the needs and carries 
credit toward graduation. The course 
includes not only nutrition and the pre- 
paration and serving of home and camp 
foods, but conduct and correct for 
all occasions, the home on a partnership 
basis, responsibilities and child nurture. 

Thursday, September 9.—A good health 
chart to show the healthy, 
happy face. 

Friday, September 10—Hats with 
brims are most becoming to women who 
wear glasses. Remember this when you 
go to buy your winter hat. 

Saturday, Séptember 11,.— Washing 
with water to which a small amount of 
household ammonia has been added will 
remove iodine stains from white mate- 
rials. 


stoves 





MRS. W. N. HUT? 


economics 


boys’ 
dress 


world is a 


Sunday, September 12.—You cannot 
control the weather, but you can control 
the moral atmosphere that surrounds 
you. 


The New Battle Cry —By Feed 
"Em Bill Woodley 
Ou: 


HOW everyone who went to the 
armers’ Meeting of the University 
of Arkansas did enjoy the community 
singing. Here is a tribute to Old Bos- 
sie that everyone loved. Try it to the 
tune of 
Boys.” 


“We'll Rally "Round the Flag 
We will rally ’round the cow, 
We'll rally once again, 
Shouting the Battle Cry of Feed ’Em. 
We must raise more hay, boys, 
And we must raise more grain; 
Shouting the Battle Cry of Feed ’Em. 


boys, 


Soybean hay forever, with oats, 
corn 
Insures dairy profits when fed night and 
morn, 
Yes, we'll rally ’round the cow, boys, 
And see good times again, 
Shouting the Battle Cry of Feed ’Em. 


bran, and 


Questions and Answers 

READ a great deal about reducing, 

but I don’t know whether I should 
or not. Please tell me how to determine 
my correct weight.” 

One method is to multiply the number 
of inches over 5 feet in height by 5% 
and add 110. For example, if your 
height is 5 feet 4 inches in your stock- 
ings, multiply 4 by 5% which equals 22. 
Add 110 and you have your ideal weight; 
132 pounds. 

* * ® 

“Please tell me what to do with suger 
that has become hard and lumpy.” 

Either granulated sugar or confection- 
ers’ sugar may be put through the meat 
grinder in order to make it soft again. 

* * * 

“Ts it necessary for a child to have a 
metronome to help keep time in learning 
to play the piano?” 

No, a metronome is not necessary but 


Fo 


. 


is helpful in determining the tempo of 
certain pieces of music. It is also use- 
ful when doubling the time in practicing 


scales or exercises. 
A metronome is an instrument that 
marks the exact time in music. Its pen- 


dulum is regulated by a shifting weight. 
A child should not be allowed to depend 
upon this, however, but his sense of time 
and rhythm should be cultivated and de- 


veloped. 
* * * 


“What can I do for liver 
face?” 


Spots on my 


is no permanent cure for this 
condition. By touching the spots occa- 
sionally with a little dilute acetic acid 
or a few drops of hydrogen peroxid, one 
may cause the spots to disappear tempor 
arily or at least to be diminished. Some 
authorities suggest drinking a great deal 
of orange juice, but even this will not 
effect a cure. When dressing for special 
occasions, use a good vanishing cream 
and a coating of good face powder over 
the piaces affected. Have the 
match your complexion. 

* * * 


There 


powde r 


“What can a girl do to encourage c 
bashful young man?” 


There are many things that a girl 
could do but few that she should do In 
such a case. There are not many really 


bashful young men. When a member of 
the opposite sex wishes to meet or call 
upon a girl he will find a way without 
any assistance from her. The average 
male prefers to do the seeking and the 
courting in these days as in the time of 
our great grandmothers. 

A girl should never allow a man to 


be sure of her, or monopolize all of her 
time until they are engaged. Every girl 
should make herself as attractive as pos- 
sible, not only in looks and dress but in 
mind and manners. If she is always 
interested in others and ready to do her 
part with enthusiasm to make any party 
or gathering a success, she will be popu- 
lar with all and the shyest man will in 
time find a way to declare himself 


The Right to Be Beautiful 


ARY 


can hardly 


spoiled I 
remark- 


Jane is getting so 
live with her,” 
ed Mrs. Ray to her friend, Mrs. Brown. 
“People are always saying how pretty 
she is and whenever she receives a com- 
*pliment or hears 
a remark about 
her beauty she 
acts haughty 
and affected. 
She is simply 
losing her sweet 
ways. 





“Just the other 
day she was 
with Mrs. Ma- 
born and the 
baby. Someone 
stopped them 
and began talk- 

Yi> ing about the 

S baby’s wonder- 

Uj ‘eo ful eyes. Mary 
y Uy Wirt Jane, having re 

i (ha ceived no spec- 


ial attention, 
the conversation with, ‘But 
blue. Just look at mine; 
Mrs. Maborn and her 




















broke into 
her eyes are 
they're brown.’ 








Our Pattern Department 


202) 

2461—Smart Style Suitable for Stout Fig- 
ures.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, #@, 42, 44 
and 4% inches bust measure. Size 3% 
requires 3% yards of #-inch ma- 
terial. 

2312—Smart Apron Style.—Cut in sizes 4%, 
40, 44, and 48 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 36-inch 
material. 

2337—Frock With or Without Jabot.—Cut 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 2% yards of 32 or 40-inch ma- 
terial with 1% yards of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 

Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 
being sure to state number 


Our new “Fall Fashion Book” 


afternoon and evening wear during fall and winter. 
15 cents now for your copy. 


icture dressmaking lessons. Send 
epartment, The Progressive Farmer. 








in sizes 2, 


s Combination.—Cut 


4, 6, 8 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 1% yards of %-inch ma- 
terial. 
2571—One-piece Dress.—Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, #, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size % requires 3% yards 


of 40-inch material with 15¢ yards of 
22-inch contrasting. 

2498—Sports Frock.—Cut in sizes 14, 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size % requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with 4 yard of 
32-inch contrasting. 


Two patterns ordered at one time, 3 cents; stamps, 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
and size of pattern 
contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 


wanted, 


It contains embroidery designs and 
Address Pattern 
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friend thought it funny, but I was 
tified.” 

“Have you ever tried telling her 
self that she jis pretty?” asked the friend. 
“I had the same trouble with Betty May. 
She was older than Mary Jane. I didn’t 
know what to do. I couldn't tell her 
she wasn’t pretty for she was and could 
see it for herself. Besides I had she 
would have thought my judgment at 
fault or else considered me unfair, and 
ker friends would have seemed more 
dependable than her mother. I studied 
the problem and decided I would be 
frank with her. 

“One evening Betty May came in un 
usually happy. ‘Oh, Mother!’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘I’ve had more compliments to- 
day. I’m just crazy over this dress. 
Make me another one just like it in the 
new red shade won’t you, Mother dear?’ 

“ ‘T 
lovely 

“She looked at me, surprised. 

“Ves, you are beautiful,’ I assured 
ker, ‘and it is nice of your friends to 
tell you.’ 

“In the conversation that followed I 


mor- 


your- 


i 


will do anything I can for my 
daughter,’ I replied. 


spoke of several of her girl friends and 
remarked how pretty and sweet they 
were. 

“After a while she said, ‘Why, 
Mother, do you think they are all 
pretty ?’ 

“*Ves,’ I replied, ‘they all have the 


One girl may have 
wonderful eyes, another beautiful hair, 
another the sweetest of smiles, but they 
are all pretty. I’ve been wanting to tell 
Sue how sweet and pretty she looked 
the other day.’ 

“‘Mother! you don’t mean to say that 
Sue is pretty!’ exclaimed Betty May. 

“*Ves, she is pretty,’ I answered. ‘T 
heard Mrs. Handon and Mrs. Way 
telling her the other day how wonderful 
she was. She really has the sweetest 
smile I ever saw. Then there is Mabel. 
Mrs. Scott and Mrs. Gray were raving 
to her about her pretty eyes—said they 
had a fawnlike look and would melt a 
heart of stone.’ 

“‘Oh, Mother!’ 


beauty of youth. 


and the tears came 
to Betty May’s eyes, ‘that is just what 
they told me. Do you suppose people 
compliment all the girls that way?’ 

“*Yes, my dear, they are nice to all 
the girls,’ I said. ‘Every girl should look 
and behave her best so that her friends 
will be proud of her.’ 

“So Betty May awakened to the fact 
that it wasn’t unusual to be pretty and 
became her sweet self again, appreciat- 
ing her many compliments but no longer 
spoiled by them.” 

“Thank you for telling me this,” said 
Mrs. Ray. “Betty May is one of the 
most charming girls I know. I shall 
try your plan.” 

JESSIE E. BAKER. 

(Issued by the National Kindergarten 
Association. ) 


FOR HAPPY BABIES __ | 


Select Baby’s Outfit for Com- 
fort, Not Style 


N PROVIDING the outfit of the ex- 

pected baby, his comfort should be 
considered first. If he will be born 
during the summer months, light weight 
garments should be selected; heavier 
weight garments should be chosen for 
the winter baby. 

Shirts, bands and binders should be 
made ‘without seams or with the seams 
on the outside, so as not ‘to hurt the i- 
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fant's delicate-skin. The shirts and 
tands should fit smoothly over the 
shoulders, the straps hugging the neck. 
If they have a tendency to slip over on 
the points of the shoulder they will pull 
the shoulders down. This should be 
avoided, as even a slight weight, con- 
i stantly applied while the bones are soft 














will draw them out of their normal 

oli position. 
Baby's garments should allow him 

r- plenty of freedom to kick and stretch, as 
id, this is his only way of exercising. No 
iy. more clothing should be used than is ab- 
n't solutely necessary to keep the body 
os warm. 
“ No baby ever had too many diapers. 
Z If only a small supply is provided, con- 
ud stant washing is necessary, with the con- 
ve sequent risk that the diaper used will 
ad not be thoroughly dry. Probably more 
™ colds in babies are due to damp diapers 

than to any other cause. No diaper, no 

matter how clean it may seem, should 
. ever be used a second time without 
- washing. 
e 
: | A GAME TO PLAY | 


; The Beef Auction 


N AMUSING but often an extreme- 
ly embarrassing game is the Beef 
d Auction. The auctioneer announces that 
0 he or she has a beef for sale, and the 
rest of the party choose the part they 
I require. The auctioneer leads off with, 
say, the leg of the animal. 
y “The head for me, please,” cries num- 
ber one. 
. ‘T'll have the sirloin,” says the next 
1 player. 

“The tail for me,” is the request of 
ftumber three, and so on until everyone 
has chosen a part of the beef. 

The leader then secures a promise 
from the players that they will repeat 
whatever he says, altering only the last 
word, when the part of the bullock they 
have chosen is substituted. 

“I wish someone would rub my leg,” 
says the leader. 

“I wish someone would rub my head,” 
| is the request of the next person, and so 
) on all around. 

If any player finds the part he or she 
has chosen too embartassing, the re- 
lentless leader announces that ‘Miss 
wishes someone would rub her shin 
bone,” Miss having to pay a for- 
feit. 








After everyone has repeated the wish 
for rubbing the auctioneer goes on wish- 
ing someone would kiss, caress, paint, 
etc, her head, ear or heart, and the rest 


of the party follow suit amid much 
merriment. 
Fall Fashions 
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SEND for a copy of our new fashion 
and dressmaking book containing 

all the fall and early winter styles in 
addition to picture dressmaking les- 
Sons, some embroidery designs and 
hristmas gifts that can be made at 
Ome. Write your name and address 
Clearly, enclose 15 cents and address 
Your order to Fashion Dept., The Pro- 

, Stessive Farmer. 
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OW there is a fully automatic 

Delco-Light plant that operates 
without cranking — without large 
storage batteries—and practically 
without attention. 


Any hour of the day or night the 
new Delco-Light is ready—tready to 
respond instantly to any switch 
within reach of your hand. 


All you do is press a button and 
you have electric light—rilliant 
light—light to show the way about 
the house, barn and outbuildings— 
light to work by—light to read by— 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. P-23, DAYTON, OHIO 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


LCO~LIGH 
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New 


Development 


in farm electric light and power 
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light wherever and whenever you 
want it. 


And the same plant that supplies 
you with light will also supply you 
with power—power for operating 
pumps, grinders, washers, separa- 
tors and other small power machin- 
ery—power that brings hours of 
freedom from many tiresome tasks. 


Learn how easily you can now 
have Delco-Light. Get the new low 
prices. Get the convenient General 
Motors monthly payment plan. 
Write today for complete informa- 
tion. 
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DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
* Dept. P-23, Dayton, Ohio 
, : Please send me complete information about 
5 the new Automatic Delco-Light. 
i] 
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Forty thousand home owners have answered our 

advertisements. Ten thousand have accepted 

our money-saving offer on “REO” Cluster Shin- 

ar v. p, Corrugated 
ainted or Galvanized 

ings, Wallboard 


Garages, 
to install, 
BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES 


We own our own sheet mills and manufacture the 
product. Not a dollar to divide with 


finished 


body. Edwards Roofs 
lightning-proof, fire-proof. 
nary roofs, bringing big saving in cost. 


FREE = 
SAMPLES & 
Roofing Book THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 





Farm B 
economl 


SEND For 
This 





Standing Seam, 
fi Sidings, Ceil- 
, Paints, Ready-Made Fire-Proof 

uildings, etc. Permanent, easy 


are weather-proof, 
Outlast three ordi- 


Write today! 
free 
ing satisfaction. 
Roofing Book No. 174, or for 


Butler St., 
ti, Ohio 














Genuine Stillson Pipe Wrench 


This is the ideal handy wrench to have around the house. 
famous STILLSON PIPE WRENCH. 
ity t 
moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. 
to 1% inch pipe. It is a particularly useful article to have for clogged 
drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. 
automobile. 


We are making a special offer on this wrench and you will want 
to take advantage of it. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 










It is the 
It is made of the highest qual- 
ool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson Wrench. Has 
Will take % 


A thousand uses on an 


Mail your order now. 
HERE’S OUR OFFER 
STILLSON PIPE WRENCH 


(Sent Postpaid) 
AND 


For Only 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


$2.25 


Send Order and Remittance to 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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Just $1.00! The balance in easy monthly payments 
You get the famous Studebaker, 21 Jewel Watch— 
Insured for a lifetime—direct from the maker at lowest 
prices ever named on equal quality. Send at once 
for FREE Book of Advance Watch Styles. 


91 Jewel 
STUDEBAKER 


-the Jnsured Watch 


Choice of 60 latest, thin model, Art Beauty Cases in yellow gold, green 
gold or white gold effects; 8 adjustments, including heat, cold, isochron- 
ism and 5 positions. Direct to you from the factory—the greatest watch 
value in America today! 7, 
s Send at once and get a copy © 
Write for Style Book! Sir4cr PREET “See the 
newest, beautiful, advance styles in Studebaker Art Beauty Cases and 
Dials. Read how you can buy a 21 Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch direct 
save big money—and pay for it while you are using it. 
Write for our Free Book. It will post you on watch styles and watch 
values. Send coupon at once. Get Free Chain offer today while it lasts. 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept. V-268 South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 


l STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 

l Dept. V-268 South Bend, Indiana 

Please send me your Free Book of Advance Watch | 
Styles and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. 


FREE 


WATCH CHAIN 
For a limited time we 
areofferinga beautiful 
Watch Chain FREE. 
Write now while offer 
te. from the maker 
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MEN WANTED 


We pay your raitroad fare to Nashville. 
you to be an expert automobile mechanic and get a good Let 





~ “i's St: = 
‘Business Colleges 
Are Fully Accredited to the National Association 


of Accredited Commercial Schools. 
and assist you in securing, 


Let us train 


is train you for 








job for you. Learn a trade with a real future. The cost 4 ad positic aduates are being placed 

Tonge is small, Expert instructors—-fine equipment—real a 1 th h this sectior 

shop work. No negroes taken. Write for free catalog at piacere a sip 

once. Nashville Auto College, Dopt. 33, Nashville, Tenn. CECIL'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Asheville, N. C. 3 $ Spartanburg, S. C. 








BUQUO Agricultural Lime 











How is Your Farm’s Health? | 


This is the season of the year to begin to think of the physical 
condition of your soil. After eating all kinds of “trash” during the 
growing season it is not unlike yourself, its digestion gets out of 
order and needs some kind of a tonic. 


BUQUO finely ground Limestone is the best remedy for sour soils, 
because it contains a higher per centage of Carbonates than any 
other Limestone produced. 

For further information and prices see any “AA QUALITY” Fer- 
tilizer dealer or write us direct. 


The G. C. Buquo Lime Co. 


Norfolk, Va. Henderson, N. C. Columbia, S. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. Greensboro, N.C. Spartanburg, S. C. 
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$9,500 FOR POSTAGE.—A letter to each of our 475,000 subscribers 
would cost $9,500 for postage alone. Cost of printing, addressing, 
and mailing would be in addition. It is economy for you or the manu- 
facturer to advertise instead of sending out circulars. 
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What Club Folks Are Doing 
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To Be Happy, Be Enthusiastic 


Douglas Fairbanks Stresses Health, Activity, Enthusiasm 


that I believe will help you win success, let me say :— 


I’ RESPONSE to Editor Poe’s request that I name one or more qualities 


One of the best things in this little old world is enthusiasm. 


All children 


have it, but when they grow up they often lose it, and that’s one of the world’s 


tragedies. 
enthusiastic ; 
to be healthy 
Whatever you 


self. 
it be in 
This 
motion. 
motion. 





DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


apt to be noticed. 


To be successful, you must be happy; to be happy, you must be 
to be enthusiastic you must be healthy; and 
you must keep mind and body active. 
undertake, whether it be grinding 
or building railroads, there will be plenty of competition, 
Learn the value of competition by competing with your- 
Make today’s mark better than yesterday’s, whether 
deportment or dialectics. 


KNIVES 


system of ours—this universe—is founded on 
Everything in the world is motion—is made of 
Motion reduced 
and accelerated activity is just another name for 
All men walk, but the man who walks fast is the one most 
Keep active, be enthusiastic, keep moving in mind and body 


to elementals means activity, 


pep. 


Activity is a synonym for health, and with health plus enthusiasm, wealth is 


just around the corner. 


Introduce Douglas Fairbanks to boys who read The Progressive Farmer 


as well explain who Calvin Coolidge is! 


appreciate this characteristic message from him, 
i from 
Next week Bishop Charles H. Brent will name three qualities he regards 


it than lots of have had 
of the land. 
as essential to success. 


(Standard Farm Paper 


messages we 


Edjitoral Service, 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


might 

Our boys all know Douglas, and they will 
And it really has more wisdom in 

the so-called greatest and men 


Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe) 








A Club Exhibit for the Fair 


EAR Club Boys and Girls:— 

Fair time wi!l soon be here and while 
winning prizes isn’t the big thing in club 
work, we should like to see each of you 
exhibit your best calf or pig, your best 
sewing and canning, or your best 10 ears 
of corn at at least one fair in your county 
or state. Even if you don’t win a prize, 
the things you will learn and the fun 
you will have in preparing a worth while 
exhibit will more than pay you for your 
trouble. Competition adds an interest 
to things that we can’t get any other 
way. 

And right now is the time to begin. 
Secure a catalog of the fairs in which 
you are interested and make your plans 
for exhibits. Your calf must be trained 
and fitted for exhibition; your pen of 
chickens must be selected and gotten into 
show shape; the garden and canning pro- 
ducts to be exhibited must be chosen; 
10 ears of corn must be carefully picked 
and selected from the field; whatever 
is to be exhibited will require time and 
work. 

If I can help you in any way, call on 
me. Yours for success, 

UNCLE P. F. 


. + J 

Dr. Eliot’s Message to Boys 

HE death last week at the age of 92 

of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, long presi- 
dent of Harvard University makes it fit- 
ting that we reprint the fine message he 
sent sometime ago 
to the farm boys 
who read The 
Progressive Farm- 
er as given in our 
April 24 issue :— 

“It is a prom- 
ise of success in 
life if a boy learns 
by the time he is 
twelve years old to 
use his eyes, ears, 
and hands, ac- 
curately; that is, if he learns to see 
things exactly as they are, to hear the 
various sounds of nature and art with 
precision and enjoyment, and to touch 
or handle things deftly and effectively 
whether at work or at play. 

“Tt is another good sign if a boy works 
hard while he works and plays hard 
while he plays, and tries both at work 
and at play to take a hearty part in 
‘team play.’ 

“Tt is another good sign if a boy keeps 
his senses and/his mind on the alert, 





DR. CHARLES WM. 


ELIOT 





watchful to do a serviceable deed or to 
perform a kind act. 

“Again the promising boy will be on 
the alert for new suggestions, new les- 
sons, and new objects of interest. He will 
not be content merely to follow the 
beaten path; he will wish to explore, 
discover, and invent. 

“T advise all boys on farms and in 
villages to join the Boy Scouts if that 
organization has been established in their 
neighborhood, and to pass the tests and 
examinations in their order, at the ap- 
propriate ages. Finally, jt is the diligent, 
cheerful, and honest boy who wins suc- 
cess.” 


My Club Story 


HREE years ago our county home 

demonstration agent, Miss Carson, 
came to our school to organize a girl's 
club. The girls decided to organize a 
sewing club and as I was interested in 
learning to sew I joined it. The next 
year our club was a first year food club 
and last year we were second year food 
club girls. I have received two certifi- 
cates in my club work and hope to re 
ceive one on my work this year. 

I have enjoyed my club work and can 
truly say that it has been a great help to 
me. I have learned many profitable 
things about cooking, sewing, and can- 


ning. In my sewing club year I learned 
to darn, patch, make buttonholes, do 
fancy stitches, cut out garments by 4a 


pattern and to make the garments after 
cutting them out. In my two years of 
work in the food clubs I have learned 
something of the different kinds of foods 
and what they do in our bodies. I learned 
to make biscuits, yeast bread, cakes, can- 


dies, salads, how to prepare and cook 
vegetables and fruits, and many other 
things. I also learned how to can. 


Last year I entered my club and coun- 
ty biscuit contests. I came out first im 
my club contest and second in the coun- 
ty contest. This year I entered my club 
and county yeast bread ‘contest and came 
out first in both. It was then my privi- 


lege to represent my county at the Dis- 
trict Yeast Bread Contest. 
Besides our regular monthly club 


meetings we get many nice trips as fe 
wards for doing our work well. Each 
spring we have a club rally day and all 
the club girls from the county come to 
it. At our Rally Day 157 members re 
ceived certificates. Then we have out 
county short course and spend two days 
in work and play. We get to meet the 
other club girls in the county and find 
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out what they are doing in their clubs. | 


We all met our new agent, Miss Koontz, 
too. In June I went as a delegate from 
my county to the State Short Course at 
Winthrop College. I enjoyed the State 
Short Course and profited by going. 

I think all girls should be club mem 
bers. Girls’ clubs teach many profitable 
things and are a great help to us. 

ETHEL LEE 

Clarendon County, S. C. 


Uncle P. F. Says—Ethel’s record should 
be an inspiration to other girls who are 
just beginning in club work. It shows 
what club work can do. 


Likes Farm Life 


AM a farmer’s boy and like farming 

just fine. As I am only 11 years old, 
my job is to tend to the cows and pigs. 
My father has bought me two pigs. I 
am going to join a pig club and show 
the old and young people around Broad- 
way how to make hogs pay. I am send- 


ing you my picture and my 50-cent mule 
taken at the end of a cornfield. This 
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HALFORD TAYLOR ON HIS “50-CENT”’ 
MULE 


corn is just six weeks old. I just wish 
you boys could see this field of corn. 
You would not be surprised at my Iov- 
ing the farm. I have five brothers and 
four sisters, all farmers but one and he 
is sick as a dog that he didn’t farm. He 
said this was his last year at working 
on the installment plan. 
HALFORD TAYLOR 
Harnett County, N. C. 


Uncle P. F. Says—Come again, Halford 
We all enjoyed your letter. 


My Experience in Poultry 


Wor 


HAVE had lots of ‘experience with 

poultry since I became a member of 
the poultry club. I have the Partridge 
Wyandottes and like them fine. There 
are about seven families in this com- 
munity that raise Partridge Wyandottes 
and I think they all like them as they 
are good layers and are also a _ pet 
chicken. You can catch them whenever 
you wish. 

I carried my chickens to the County 
Fair at Lancaster last October and won 








| 
| 


first prize there, as I did not have anv | 


competition. Miss Neely, the poultry | 


specialist of Rock Hill, asked me to 
carry them to the State Fair. I sent 
five, one cock, two hens and two pullets. 


They were judged separately and won | 


five prizes which was $8.50 for me and | 


besides all that, five pretty ribbons, three | 


blue ones and two red ones. 

I did not get to go to the State Fair 
as I was in school and did not have a way 
to go but I hope to go this year. If I 
had not won any prizes at the fair it 
was advertising my breed so that I 
might find a better sale for them. 

I have never attended a rally day of 
the girls and boys, but hope to attend it 
this year, to win more and bigger prizes, 
and to boost my breed as much as I can 
to get more Partridge Wyandottes in 
the community and county. 

EVA MAE BARRETT. 

Lancaster County, S. C. 

Uncle P. F. Says—Here are our best 

wishes to you, Eva Mae, in boosting and 

getting better chickens into your com- 


munity. 
a 2S 


EMEMBER our “Paint, Lights, and 
Waterworks Special” week after 
next. 


| 
| 
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OSC H 


' There is a new and undiscovered riding com- 
fort in your car. You will find it only when 
you install Bosch Shock Absorbers. The new 
Bosch Shock Absorbers give you a sense of 
perfect ease, greater stability and security. 
The mental resistance to the bumps ahead 
and the usual driving fatigue are gone. They 
save your car, prevent shackle wear and re- 
duce the cost of chassis repairs and rattle hunt- 
ing. In these economies, they pay for them- 
selves. The Bosch dealer near you will install 
them. We will send his address, if you wish. 


For Fords (3 points control! set) Complete $16.50 per set. 
Medium cars $15.00 per pair. Heavy cars $20 per pair. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 





MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BRANCHES: NBW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


SHOCK 
ABSORBER 
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Good News 


for Wool Growers! 


you can turn your surplus wool 
into splendid, warm blankets or 
handsome, serviceable automobile 
robes. We will make these up for 
you for very little more than the 
actual cost of labor and materials 
required. 

Hundreds of wool growers have 
taken advantage of our offer. If 
you are not satisfied, we will refund 
your outlay in money and wool. 


Write for booklet explaining plan to 
Dept. M-9, 


CHATHAM MFG. CO. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 





Leaving Part of Y our Crop Unharvested? 


Medium and Mammoth You wouldn’t plant a crop and then, when it is 
Red Clover, Alsyke, Sweet fully grown, leave a larger art of it unhar- 
Clover, Crimson Clover, vested. Yet you do substantially the same thing 
Kansas Alfalfa, Hardy when you sow oly in the spring and leave your 
Northwestern Alfalfa, land idle in the fall. Fall planting not only means 
Grimm “a Timothy, profits through crops realized but is also bene- 
Orchard Grass, ~; ye ficial to your soil by increasing its fertility. 
Blue Grass, Red Top 
(Herd’s Grass), Hairy Plant a fall crop this year. Plant SIMPSON’S 
Vetch, Dwarf Essex Rape. SEEDS, known for good results for over half a 
Pasture Mixtures, all var- century. Tested in Washington—analysis on each 
ieties Seed Wheats, Mary- package—free from weeds. Bags sealed except 
land Grown Seed Rye, when shipped parcel post. We pay the freight. 
om Rye, i aye, 
inter Seed rley, an 
other field seeds for fall Ask your dealer or write direct for price 


planting. Inoculation list on pete ~ for fall planting and valuable 
for Legumes, information. 














THE W. A. SIMPSON CO., BALTIMORE, 


264 Balderston Street 


MPSONS B48i7%- SEEDS 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


OME fellers always calculate 

That farmers can’t codperate; 
They claim we'll always slip our tether, 
That farmers just won’t stick together. 
Last summer when the price of cotton, 
Went down in town until twas rotten, 
Old Billy Jones cussed round and swore 
He’s goin’ to act this time fer shore. 
] shoved a contract on old Bill, 
He sort o’ paled around the 
“A coép ain’t no good,” sez he, 
“I won’t give up my libertee!”’ 
I've never seen such silly nuts, 
You'd think us all old idiots, 
Descended down a sep’rate tree 
From these great men of industry. 
I recken those old pioneers, 
Who fought the Injuns without fears, 
Took mighty little time to holler: 
“It can’t be done, no use to foller!” 
So 1 rise up to say, by jing! 
Coéperative marketing 
She’s growin’ bigger every day. 
Is on the map and there to stay, 
Real men and women grow, I hopes, 
Elsewhere than on Pacific slopes; 
Fer me, this farmers-won't-stick whine, 
Ain't got no place—I’ve got a spiue. 

—W. H. Darrow. 
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Machinery Cuts Production 
Costs 


“THE boys have plowed their cotton 

six times,” said W. T. Massey to a 
group of Tift County farmers who were 
inspecting his sons’, Eber and Lester, cot- 
ton club projects of five acres each, “‘and 
dusted it with calcium arsenate three 





times. It has required a total of 60 hours 
of man labor to cultivate and seven hours 
man labor for applying the calcium arse- 
nate. To hoe it three times required 
100 hours of man labor. The cultiva- 
tion has been done with a riding cultiva- 
tor drawn by two mules and the dusting 
with a three-row dusting machine also 
drawn by two mules.” 

A study of the above figures shows 
that for the cultivation of this 10 
of cotton an average of 6 hours of man 
labor plus 12 hours of mule labor ac- 
complished this while it ‘required 
only 7-10 of an hour of man labor and 
1.4 hours of mule labor to apply the cal- 
cium arsenate. Compare the above fig- 
ures with the average amount of labor 
used on South Georgia farms doing these 
jobs as shown in Bulletin 273, Georgia 
State College of Agriculture. The man 
labor required for cultivating cotton is 
23.9 hours, and the same amount of mule 
labor, while to poison required an aver- 
age of 8 hours per acre. 


acres 


job 


Under the average system used in South 
Georgia for cultivating cotton, using a 
one-horse plow, the labor cost per acre 
for cultivating cotton is as follows :— 
23.9 hours man labor at 20 cents per hour.$4.78 


23.9 hours mule labor at 10 cents per hour. 2.79 


Poisoning, 8 hours at 20 cents 1.60 


Total P é vee 
Using two-horse riding cultivators and 

dusting machines the costs are: 

oe 


6 hours man labor at W cents 


12 hours mule labor at 10 cents 1.20 
Poisoning, .7 hour man labor at 20 cents .14 
1.4 hours mule labor at 10 cents .........- 14 


Total 

From the above figures it can be read- 
ily seen that Mr. Massey is saving an 
average of $6.49 per acre in cultivating 
cost alone on his cotton by using machin- 
ery rather than hands. 

Another item to take into consideration 
is that Mr. Massey is cultivating 80 
acres of cotton with three plow men and 
six mules, which under the old system 
would require seven plow men and seven 
mules. He has given his entire cotton 
crop this year a thorough plowing in 
two days. 

Riding cultivators are much more ex- 
pensive than single plow stocks, costing 
from $100 to $150 each. The deprecia- 
tion on them runs around 20 per cent to 
25 per cent annually. One cultivator will 
care for 25 to 40 acres, and thus used at 
full capacity will effect a saving from 
$187 to $260 each season. Taking the 
depreciation at $35 and interest on in- 
vestment at $10, the total cost of the cul- 
tivator per season amounts to $45, leav- 
ing a net saving of $150 to $215. 


F. C. CHANDLER. 


Cotton Report Shows De- 


crease in Indicated Yield 


HE cotton report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture of 











The Progressive Farmer 


August 23 gave an indicated production 
of 15,248,000 bales, a decrease from the 
last report of 373,000 bales. 
was reported as 63.5 with a yield per 
acre of 154.6 pounds. Ginnings to Au- 
gust 16 were 181,572 bales. Condition 
by states was reported as follows: Vir- 
ginia, 65; North Carolina, 73; South 
Carolina, 53; Georgia, 56; Florida, 70; 


Condition 


Illinois, 82; Missouri, 74; Kansas, 85; 
Kentucky, 80; Tennessee, 70; Alabama, 
65; Mississippi, 67; Louisiana, 64; Tex- 
as, 61; Oklahoma, 66; Arkansas, 67; 
New Mexico, 86; Arizona, 83; Cali- 
fornia, 94; Lower California, 95. 

The crop has faced unusually ad- 


verse conditions during the period. Too 
much rain has fallen from Georgia and 
Florida westward along the Gulf States 
to Texas and in Oklahoma and parts of 
Arkansas. 


The hopper, which caused serious dam- 
age to the bottom crop in the Gulf 
States and the Southwest has become 
much less active or has disappeared in 
most sections, although some few sec- 
tions report renewed activity of this pest. 
The leafworm has become very destruc- 
tive in Texas and in a much less degree 
in some other states. In Texas the boll- 
worm and the boll weevil are also doing 
a great amount of damage and serious 
losses are reported locally from root 
rot, which is unusually bad this year. 
From a large portion of the Belt reports 
indicate an unusual amount of shedding. 




















about right. 


your neighbor’s. 


you want. 





list of local users. 


of America 
( Incorporated ) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 





McCormick-Deering 
CHATTANOOGA 


Get Acquainted with Your 
Neighbor’s Plow—lIt’s 
Probably a Chattanooga 


Judging from the number of Chattanooga Chilled Plows 
sold in chilied plow territories, these plows must be just 
The chances are you already know how good 
they are. If, by any chance, you are not now enjoying the use 
of a McCormick-Deering Chattanooga, make it a point to see 
If he is using his this week ask him to 
let you take hold of it and feel it out on a few trips across 
the field. Notice how nicely it handles, how easy it is on the 
team, and how perfectly it turns the soil. 


When you are thoroughly acquainted with it go to your local 
dealer and ask him to show you a new one in just the style 
McCormick - Deering 
Chattanooga dealers know chilled 
plows; they stock Chattanoogas in 
styles to suit every customer. 


You might ask your dealer fora 
heir experi- 
ences with these “Made in Dixie” 
chilled plows will tell you more 
about Chattanooga performance 
than we could tell you in afull page. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 


McCORMICK’DEERING 
Chattanooga Chilled Plows 
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High in 
but moderate in price 


i judge Buckeyes by their price; they are 
put together with the same care, the same 
number of plies, the same generous proportions and 
the same sturdy construction as the regular Kelly- 
Springfield tires, the best tires we make. 


Buckeyes represent real value. 
favorably with many tires sold at higher prices. 





‘a 
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SW 


quality 


They will compare 
If 


you do not feel that you need the extra mileage of 
the regular Kelly-Springfield tires, try Buckeyes. 


They are sold by Kelly dealers everywhere, and are covered 


by the usual Standard Warranty. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


250 West 57th St. 


New York, N. Y. 


CKEYE TIRES 


.' Built by Kelly-Springfield 
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OUR BIRTHDAY PARTY 
W. C. Lassetter 


ILLIAM Casper Lassetter, manag- 

ing editor all editions and editor 
Georgia-Alabama Edition of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala., was 
born August 31, 1887, 
near Villa Rica, Geor- 
gia. Mr. Lassetter 
graduated from _ the 
Agricultural College, 
University of Wiscon- 
sin, with the degree 
of B. S. A., 1909, was 
assistant agronomist 
(soils and crops) Ohio 
State University 1909- 


assistant professor and 














W. C. LASSETTER 


10, instructor, 
of agronomy University of 


professor 

Arkansas, 1910-15; assistant director ag- 
ricultural extension work and director, 
Arkansas, 1915-20, and since then has 


been editor of the Georgia-Alabama 
Edition and managing editor all editions 
of The Progresive Farmer. 

Mr. Lassetter having been born and 
reared on a Georgia farm and having 
had an extensive experience and observa- 
tion knows Southern agriculture, and his 
thirst for facts and inborn honesty make 
him a safe agricultural advisor. 


R. E. Currin, Jr. 


OBERT Eugene Currin, Jr., was born 

September 1, 1892, at Florence, S. 
C., and was reared on a farm in Flor- 
ence County. He attended the College 
of Charleston, and 
in 1912 married 
Miss Altha Wat- 
son of Concord, 
N. C. Their chil- 
dren are Mary 
Watson and Ro- 
bert Eugene. Af- 
ter farming for a 
few years Mr. 
Currin became as- 
sistant director in 
charge of the Upper Coastal Plains Ex- 
periment Station at Florence, S. C., 
where much good work has been done 
in recent years, especially in boll weevil 
investigations. Mr. Currin says:— 

“My ambition is to be of as much 
service as possible to our specialists in 
helping them carry on their work and 
to make this station a meeting place for 
the farmers of our section. My pres- 
ent aim is to specialize in cotton produc- 
tion since the economic production of 
cotton is very important to our section.” 


R. P. Cocke 


ANDOLPH Preston Cocke, the wide- 

awake superintendent of the Branch 
Experiment Station at Williamsburg, 
Va., was born September 3, 1884, and 
attended V. P. I. Mrs. Cocke was Miss 
Christine McRae of Macon, Ga. Their 
children are Duncan, Mary, Tom, and 
Preston. Before becoming superintendent 
of the branch station four years ago, Mr. 
Cocke farmed. His ambition is: “To 
make returns from farming greater by 
means of increased soil fertility and bet- 
ter cropping methods. I believe the 
biggest handicap to Southern agricul- 
ture is low acre-production.” 


C. W. Warrick 


LARENCE Westbrook Warrick was 

born September 8, 1895, on a farm in 
Wayne County. N. C.. where he was 
reared. He was graduated from the 
North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture in 1920. On August 1, 1925, he 
married Miss Margaret Barrett of Car- 
thage, N. C. Since graduation Mr. War- 
rick has been teaching vocational agri- 
culture and is located at Pikeville, N. 
C. The high aim in his work is to lead 
the farmers and farm boys so as to make 
the farm an asset instead of a liability 
and to help in every way possible. to 
make the farm an attractive place ‘to live: 





R. E. CURRIN, JR. 





Announcing — anew 


~ MORSE 


ylectric 
Plant! 








Its Many Features: 


1 Self-contained. Compact. 

Completely enclosed yet easily 
accessible. © separate tanks. 
Absolutely safe—no moving parts 
exposed except belt pulley. 


2 Double-duty Unit. Both elec- 
tricity and engine power from one 
plant at one cost. 


3 Easy to Operate. With storage 
battery equipt plant, merely 
press lever to start. 

4 Selective Electric Control. 
Lights operated direct from gen- 
erator, from storage battery — 
or from both combined, or entire 
engine power may be made evail- 
able for other work—simply by 
turning a switch knob from one 
position to another. 

5 Advanced Design. Quict— 

hr i Constant speed 
regardless of load. Rotating parts 
balanced. Has Ricardo cylinder 
head; unique cooling system 
of our own design; pressure lu- 
brication; and other refinements. 


Economical. Operates on 
either kerosene or gasoline. No 
odor, smoke or knocking—proof 
that fuel is completely utilized. 
Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

Automatic Voltage Control. 


Completely Equipt. Gover- 
nor, power pulley, tools, muffler, 
exhaust fittings — regular equip- 
ment at no extra charge. 

The New Home Electric Power 
Plant is built in two sizes, 750 and 
1500 Watts, both delivering 32 volts for 
operation without storage battery or 
in the regular manner with storage 
battery. 

If you prefer to, you can purchase this 
plant on a budget-savings basis under 
the new Fairbanks- Morse finance plan, 
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—the crowning 
achievement 


GLANCE at the illustration above will convince you that 
Fairbanks-Morse has built a plant that is years ahead. 


But to realize the full significance of this announcement you 
will take advantage of the first opportunity to see this plant 


in reality—at your dealer’s. 


This Home Electric Power Plant is a new product only in 
the sense that it is now for the first time ready for general 
distribution. Actually, it is the perfected result of long devel- 


opment followed by tests in many homes like yours. 


This is a real home plant—safe, simple, dependable, eco- 
nomical to buy and easy to operate. Its smooth-running, per- 
fectly balanced engine with its countless refinements assure 
extra years of dependable service—its advanced features like 
the new power-increasing Ricardo cylinder head and unique 
type of cooling system mean greater economy. 

The selective electric control is a masterpiece of fine craftsmanship, and 
at the same time is so simple that anyone can operate it. After you have dis- 
covered these and many other evidences of advanced construction you will 
be surprised to find that this modern plant costs so little. This will be your 
final reason for choosing a Fairbanks-Morse. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CoO., Manufacturers, Chicago,U.S. A. 


Branches and Service Stations Covering Every State in the Union 


Fairbanks-Morse Products 


**Every Line a Leader’ 


INTERESTING INFORMATION 1 





banks-Morse Home Electric Power Plant. 


i 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. 9361, Chicago, Til. 
Without obligation send literature covering the new Fair- 1 
! 
i 
1 
1 
1 


SIs icintihtia snaps inteseniindsisiesciibiieseinansiite 
ef en Siinthin 
Illustrated above is the Fairbanks- a 
Morse belt- driven Home Electric Also send literature on: 
Light and Power Plant, thousands D “'Z” Engines 1. Fairbanks Scales 1 
of which have been in use for C Feed Grinders 0 Blectric Motors ! 
many years. Because of its popu- O Plate Type O Steel Eclipse Windmills 1 
larity and the satisfaction ren- © Hammer Type O Home Light and Power Plants ! 
dered by this plant, we shall 0 Home Water Plants [ Washing Machines ; 


continue its manufacture 


O Pump Jacks 
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Here's why thousands use 















Kester Metal ; FREE 
Simple— Requires Only 
Heat’ Anyone can useit. SAMPLE 
fe—No messy pots of 
dangerous acids. Upon 
Sure — Genuine Solder Request 
makes firm metal joints. 
i = ¥ 4 ke 
ly well on light or 
heavy. old or new work. 


Economical—Saves 
many times its price. 


Your Dealer Can 
Supply Y 


















CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4201. 408Wrightwood Ave., Chicago, U.S. A 














High or low wheele— 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 


Wagon parts of all 
kinds. Wheelstofit 
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Get the 


Genuine 


For Constipation 


Feen- 








Be Sure You 


Original and 


ss) Look for the name Feen-a- 
mint in orange on the 
white oval with the blue polka-dot 
border. Beware of substitutes. 


this delicious mint-flavored chewing gum tablet 
U.S. Par, 
SF n cy 


aml 
‘The Chewing LAXATIVE 
Chew It Like Gum 
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: ‘What BLACK 













e DIAMOND 
_FILES Will Do 


Sharpen Saws 


Probably few days pass in which 
you do not use a saw. To give 
its teeth renewed “bite”, use a 
BLACK DIAMOND Slim 
Taper File, or Special Cross 
Cut File. 


Yi, There are many other BLACK 
DIAMOND Files as useful as 
the Slim Taper. 
ware dealer carries them—and 

, will gladly supply your needs. 


Your hard- 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 


1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadetphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providenco, R. I., U.S.A. 
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PRICES REDUCED 


| ‘The New Model YANKEE 














Yankee Now $1.50 
Yankee Radiolite..............Now 2.25 
Eclipse Now 2.50 
Eclipse Radiolite ..............Now 3.25 
Junior Now 3.25 
Midget Now 3.25 
Midget Radiolite .............. Now 3.75 
Wrist (Plain dial) .............. Now 3.50 


INGERSOLL WATCH CoO., Inc. « New York + Chicago «+ San Francisco 


Now #120 


New Reduced Prices on All Ingersolls 








Wrist Radiolite ................ 
Waterbury ............. . 
Waterbury Radiolite.......Now 5.50 
Reliance Now 6.00 
Waterbury 

in Rolled Gold-Plate Case, Now 8.00 


Reliance 
in Rolled Gold-Plate Case, Now 9.50 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Pragressive Farmer 


Six Timely Orchard and Gar- 
den Jobs 


REQUENT cultivation of ‘young 
vegetables will pay. No time should 
be lost in pushing them just as rapidly 
as possible, and cultivation will aid very 


materially in this 
effort. 

2. Make another 
sowing of turnips. 
Many folks in the 


sand hills have not 
been able to get a 
good stand because 
of hot weather. In 
these sections no 
time should be lost 
in sowing the seed, 
as the young plants will be able to with- 
stand the heat that we may have from 
now on. 





3. Secure one ounce of paradichloro- 
benzene for each peach tree that is more 
than three years old. Instructions tor 
applying this material to destroy peach 
tree borers will appear on page 3 next 
week. Those who do not know where 
to secure this material may find out by 
writing The Progressive Farmer, enclos- 
ing a two-cent stamp. 

4. For fall and early winter use, set 
cabbage and collard plants now. In the 
lower half of the South there is still 
time to set tomato plants. Even though 
the fruit may not ripen it will be ma- 
ture enough to give fine green tomatoes 
to be stored away to ripen in early win- 
ter. 


5. Apples dropping from the trees 
should not be wasted. They will make 
good cider, pies, apple sauce, etc. If 
no better use can be made of them give 
to the hogs. To allow them to lie under 
the trees and rot will not only result in 
loss of fruit, but damage to next year’s 
crop by causing disease and insect pests 
to be more numerous. 


6. Another way to help push along 
the young vegetables quickly is to feed 
liberally with nitrogen. Give an appli- 
cation of nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia every 10 days to two weeks 
during the next month or so. Use only 
small quantities, but apply often enough 
to keep a supply available at all times. 
This will go a long ways toward push- 
ing the vegetables to maturity before 
cold weather. 


Cause of Figs Falling 


‘NAY FIGS are about the size of one’s 

thumb. They are turning yellow 
cnd falling off. On some of these there 
appears to be a black speck, but this 
does not seem to penetrate the inner skin 
of the fig, nor does it seem to be on 
all of the figs. What is the trouble and 
what can I do?” 

One of the most common causes of 
figs falling from trees before they are 
fully developed is the lack of plant food 
and moisture. Unless both of these are 
supplied in sufficient quantities, most of 
the fruit, and jn many cases, all of it, 
will fall from the trees. There is also 
a disease known as anthracnose which 
causes a soft rotting of the fruit. This 
can be reasonably well controlled by one 
or two applications of Bordeaux mix- 
ture. 


The Eternal Mole Question 


"oe are plowing up and eating 
my sweet potatoes. What can I do 
to get rid of them?” — 

I have often heard of moles eating po- 
tatoes, turnips, beets, and other vegeta- 


ane at Bin Uae ctdtias Rip hy 


do so, but they seldom ever do. They 
live largely on insects, particularly white 
grub worms. When the soil is so handled 
as to keep these grubs and other insects 
out, you will go a long ways toward get- 
ting rid of moles. Two of the best 
methods I have ever tried in destroying 
them are to use traps or punch holes in 
the runs with a hoe handle and put a 
teaspoonful of carbon disulphide in each 
hole and immediately stop up. Be care- 
ful to place as nearly as possible where 
the mole is burrowing, as the gas must 
come in contact with him to kill him, 


Strawberries Set Now Will 
Bear Next Spring 


‘| HAD planned to set an acre of straw- 

berries in August so that I might 
get @ crop next spring. Various things 
prevented this. I can set them during 
the first or second week in September. 
By putting them out at this time and 
giving them good treatment, may I ex- 
pect a crop next spring? Should I fer- 
tilise at time of setting? If so, how 
much and what kind of fertilizer 
best?” 

Yes, strawberry plants set during the 
first or second week in September jn 
the lower two-thirds of the South will, 
under normal conditions, produce a crop 
next spring. Give them a liberal appli- 
cation of fertilizer. Put it in the drill 
just before setting the plants, but deep 
enough so that it will be an inch or two 
below the roots of the plants. Use 700 
to 1,000 pounds per acre, mixing it with 
the soil by running through with a small 
shovel. An 8-3-5 is a good average analy- 
sis to use. If this exact analysis cannot 
be secured, any good high grade, that is 
reasonably high in phosphoric acid and 
potash, and lontaining not less than 3 
to 4 per cent nitrogen, will be all right. 


Row Method Best With Tur: 
nips 

HICH is best, to sow turnips ia 

rows or broadcast?” 


‘ 


I prefer the row method. This is a 
little more troublesome, but unless the 
ground js extremely rich, far better 


results will be secured than by broad- 
casting. It is easier to get at turnip lice 
and control them when planted in rows. 
This is a pest that must be fought vig- 
orously with nicotine sulphate or tobacco 
dust, if one is to succeed. 


Top-dress Lawn With Sul- 


phate or Nitrate 


“Tt HAVE a fine Bermuda grass lawn. 

Have given it two applications of 
sulphate of ammonia this summer. Should 
it have another one now or would it be 
best to wait until next spring?” 


I would give it another application 
now. This will keep the grass growing 
vigorously right up to cool weather, and 
will make the roots all the more vigorous 
and in better condition to start growth 
at the first approach of spring next sea- 
son. I always apply either sulphate or 
nitrate to my lawn in late summer or early 
fall, in addition to two applications given 
during spring and midsummer. Be care- 
ful to apply just before a rain, or water 
thoroughly immediately afterwards, t0 
prevent burning of the grass. 


S&S B 
Warten out for the webs of the fall 


webworm. It is a common pest of 
our orchard trees and shade trees. Tear- 
ing out or burning the webs and destroy- 
ing the caterpillars is the simplest 
method of control at this season of the 
year. 
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[Says the Managing Editor: 


REETINGS! No, we been 
G yn a vacation. Everybody has been 
so busy and the weather has been so hot 
we just didn’t think anybody wanted to 
talk except Bill Casper and we managed 
to shut him up for two or three weeks. 

* * * 





haven't 


You couldn’t tell it from the weather, 
put surely fall must be here. Just feel 
the weight of this paper. 

* + + 

You should see the great stack of pas- 
ture letters we received from Progres- 
sive Farmer readers. We will print the 
best ones next week and let you see how 
good some of them are. You don’t 
know how lucky you are to get to read 
the best of everything without having to 
read it all. Even good things get tire- 
some when you have to read and keep 
reading as the editor does. 

x * * 

Most anybody can paint. All women 
can. I’m talking about houses, floors, 
walls, closet shelves, furniture, and 
things like that. Well, we are going to 
have some more articles about painting 
in the issue of September 18. That’s 
just two weeks off now, so look out. 
There will be something about water- 
works, too, and how to have good lights 
in farm homes. 

* * * 

Editor Clarence Poe seems to be all 
broken out this week with a lot of talk 
from Hilltop farm. He seems to be “all 
het up” over nutgrass and dogs that 
chase fine sows. Most any of us can 
sympathize with him in either case. The 
very fact that we have experiences simi- 
lar to these and others about which he 
writes makes his page all the more in- 
teresting. Don’t miss it. It’s a real treat. 

* ~~ * 


Really there are so many good things 
in this issue I hardly know which way 
to tell you to turn. There’s the article 
about South Carolina having fleas—no, 
flea hoppers. Then there’s the story 
about the police in York County, South 
Carolina. And tobacco growers will 
want to read E. G. Moss’ figures. And— 
and well, just see for yourself. It 
won't hurt you. But here are a few I 
think are best, but you don’t need to 
agree with me if you don’t want to. 





1. What to Plant the First Half of Sep- 





I ia puinh benkedessaeiastscieessere 
2. Is Your School Doing Its Duty? ........ 4 | 
3. Friendly Talks From Hilltop Farm.... 5 
4. Malarial Parasites in Man .............. 11 
5. The Cotton Flea in South Carolina...... 8 
6. Police Protection for Farm Folks....... 12 
7. Did You Know These Facts? .......... 26 
8. Our Weekly Market Review ...........+.- 28 
% North Carolina Farm News ...........- 16 
10. What Farmers Want to Know .......... 10 








“I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


| SEE by the ads in this paper where a 

fellow can get a good watch mighty 
cheap. I don’t see no use of nobody 
goin’ without a watch now. 


I see by the ads in 
this paper where 
some concern or 
other wants to know 
who’s got the oldest 
sewin’ machine. I 
don’t know who it is 
‘cause Marthy had 
done cut that part 
out before I got in 
from the field. I 

/ reckon she’s a-writ- 
BILL CASPER in’ about how old 
her's is. I wouldn’t be surprised if she 
don’t win the prize. 

I see by the ads in this paper where a 














Dutch woman ain’t got nothing but sand | 


to scrub the floors. I could show her 
how to make a mighty good mop out of 
corn shucks. Yours truly, 


si ’ - BILL CASPER. 











ou see it on Every Highway 


Study the Pontiac Six. Note 
the large engine with its 186.5 
cu. in. displacement; the 46 Ib. 
crankshaft; the costly bronze- 
backed interchangeable bear- 
ings; the superior Fisher bodies, 
panelled, beaded and smartly 
finished in Duco; the scien- 
tific distribution of weight— 
and score after score of features 
literally without precedent in 


a six at $825. 


and highway. 


record that exceeds the 


largest production ever 
attained by any new 
make of car during 
its first full year! 


That is why the “Indian 
head” is seen on every trail 


That is why Pontiac leader- 
ship cannot be denied—why 
already over 50,000 Pontiac 
Sixes have been built—a 


"825 


BODIES BY FISHER 


Payment 


Pontiac Six Landau Sedan, $895. Oakland Six, Companion to Pontiac Six, $1025 to $1295. 
Au Easy Plan. 


prices at factory. 


to pay on the liberal General Motors Time 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO.,) PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


ONT 


CHIEF - 


OF 











Tightens 


Pioneer Bill Says: 

** *Most every day I 

get a batch o’ letters 

\ from satisfied Pio- 

neer Engine Support users---and 
Not a Kick in the Bunch! Every 


one of these fellows brings me new cus- 
tomers. They KNOW what the Pioneer 


The Pioneer Engine Support not only les- 
sens vibration; it gives a smoother riding 
easier driving car, with greater power. Pre- 
vents, as well as sets broken crankcase 
arms. Used as a brace for three speed 
auxiliary transmissions. 

Price only $3.00, at your dealers, or direct 


THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP’N 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 


Pioneer 
Engine Support 
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Channeldrain 


=To) 







Fire-proof, lightning-proof, leak-proof 
roofing — that’s what Channeldrain 
means to your buildings. A new 
patented lap contains the draining 
channel, and any rain that gets under 
the edge of the lap drains off immedi- 
ately through this channel. 
Wherever it is used, Chan- 
neldrain proves its worth 
above all other types of 
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. . . 
Wheeling Hinge-Joint Fence 
Heavily coated with pure zinc, this 

year , in all kinds of weather. Its Hinge-Joint, the most accepted form 
of knot, gives it maximum strength and flexibility. Inspect Wheel- 
ing Fence at your dealer’s. Note the ful! gauge wires, full weight, 
full value. Best for cattle, hog, poultry and all enclosures. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Philadelphia 
Kansas City 









No Leaks 
Perfect Drainage 


roofing. It combines the fine durable 
features of a heavy pure zinc coated roof 
with this scientific method of prevent- 
ing leaks, insuring perfect drainage. 
Ask your dealer today for Channel- 
drain Roofing. Start now to enjoy 
the exclusive advantages 
of this superior roofing, 


For long life and economy use 
28 gauge Roofing or heavier 









nest fence stands up year after 


Minneapolis 


Chi 
os Richmond 


Chattanooga 
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Colts nthe Whole Shootin’-Match 


TEADY-HANDED, clear-eyed boys make fine shooters. And the 
neighborhood and inter-community matches are great fun. Ordi- 
narily the Colt caliber .22 Automatic Pistol, Target Model, or the Colt .22 
Police Positive Target Revolver are preferred because of the low-priced 
ammunition used in these arms. National target records have been made 
with Colts. 

With a little practice and in a surprisingly short while, you can become 
a good shot and may develop record-making ability. 

Why not prepare yourself to engage in this popular sport. 

Go to the nearest Colt dealer, choose the model you fancy. Get him to 
show you the features which make Colts the safest arms in the world to 
handle. Form a revolver club and let your friends, too, enjoy this clean, 
healthful sport. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. Co, 


Hartford, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
Catalog No. 16 shows the com- 
plete line of Colt’s Revolvers 


717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 
and Automatic Pistols. Want it? 









Colt Automatic Pistol 


CALIBER .22 
Target Model 















A Real Helpat 
Seeding Time 


Wood's Crop Special which we want 
to send you without a penny of cost 
will help you to keep posted on cur- 
rent prices of all seeds for fall sowing. 
It will give you helpful suggestions 
on what to plant and interesting facts 
about seed oats, alfalfa and other 
field seeds. 

All you have to do is to drop us a 
line saying “Send Crop Special.” 


WOODS SEEDS 


Let them help you reap a richer reward for your labor and investment. 


Wood's Seeds, thoroughly tested for purity and germination, are safe 
seed to plant as more than 150,000 Southern farmers have proven to 
their own satisfaction. 





Field Seed Buying 


For fall seeding, we suggest: 





—Genuine Abruzzi Rye, a variety particu- 
larly adapted to the South. 
—Hairy Vetch, a wonderful 

gatherer and soil improver. 
—Fulghum and Virginia Gray Winter 

Oats. 
Samples and up-to-date germination tests 
sent on request. 
Our stocks of certified seed, grown under 
supervision of the Crop Improvement 
Association, are from the highest yielding 
crops grown in the State. 

Write for catalog and prices. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen Since 1878 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


nitrogen 


ABRUZZI RYE 
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PEAKING in Raleigh a few days ago 
Mr. E. G. Moss, in charge of the 
North Carolina Tobacco Experiment 
Farm, Oxford, N. C., presented a series 
| of striking statistics about tobacco grow- 
ing that ought to be 
familiar to all to- 
bacco farmers. Here 
are some of the in- 
teresting facts Mr. 
Moss brought out :— 
1. Tobacco produc- 
tion in North Caro- 
lina has made steady 
but rapid progress 
during the past two 
decades. At _ least 
twice during the past few years it has 








E. G. MOSS 


in spite of the fact that only 2 per cent 
of the state’s acreage is in tobacco against 
8 per cent or more in cotton. 

2. The state is divided into three belts, 
viz. :— 

The Old Belt, consisting of the Central and 


Western Piedmont section. 
The New Belt, consisting of the Upper 
Coastal Plain counties and all east of the 


Seaboard with the exception of a few coun- 
ties in the southern and southeastern sec- 
tions of the state. 

The South Carolina Belt, 
few counties near and on 
line. 


of a 
Caro- 


consisting 
the South 
lina 
yield 


3. In production the and 


is divided as follows :— 
1925 1925 
Acres Yield 
126,000,000 234,000 
223,000,000 288,000 
25,000,000 35,000 


374, 000, 000 557,000 


area 


1926 
Acres 
Old Belt 
New Belt 
South Carolina Belt. 


33, 000 


EP eae 541,000 

Value, over $85,000,000. 

4. These figures for North Carolina 
compare with the total production for the 
| Flue-cured Belt—Virginia, North Caro- 
| lina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Flor- 
ida as follows :— 

1926... .820,000 acres. 

1925....840,000 acres; yield, 574,000,000 pounds. 

5. Practically all North Carolina to- 
bacco is of the cigarette and smoking 
types, except a small proportion used 
for plug wrappers. 

6. North Carolina produces approxi- 
mately three-fifths of all the flue-cured 
tobacco of the United States and 27 per 
cent of all the tobacco of all types pro- 
duced in the United States, and 12 per 
cent of the total production of the world. 
Last year North Carolina was the largest 
producer in pounds and value of any 
state in the Union. Kentucky, who up 
until recently has had this distinction, 
produced only 323,000,000 pounds com- 
pared with North Carolina's 374,000,000. 

7. Of flue-cured tobacco there was on 
hand in the United States on July 1 only 
455,000,000 pounds against 462,000,000 
pounds a year ago, a decrease of 7,000,000 
pounds, and the consumption of flue-cured 
tobacco is increasing all the time, while 
that of other types is decreasing. 

8. Statistically our growers seem to be 
in a very satisfactory position for this 








been the leading money crop of the state, 





The Progressive Farmer 


Did You Know These Facts? 


Statistics on Tobacco Growing and Manufacturing 


season. Exports of flue-cured tobacco 

in millions of pounds have been as fol- 

lows :— 
1923 
179 


1924 1925 
265 278 


II 


Speaking at the same meeting at which 
Mr. Moss appeared, Mr. John C. Tay- 
lor pointed out these additional tobacco 
facts :— 


1926 
116 


9. Almost all chewing tobacco is manu- 
factured by machinery and all smoking 
tobacco and cigarettes are manufactured 
by machines. Each cigarette-making ma- 
chine turns out from four to six hundred 
a minute. 

10. Inthe manufacture of tobacco there 
is used a large quantity of licorice and 
sugar as flavoring. In North Carolina 
on Jan. 1, 1925, there were seventeen to- 
bacco manufacturers that used 98,000,000 
pounds of leaf tobacco, 11,169,000 pounds 
licorice, and 13,843,000 pounds sugar. 

11. North Carolina paid in tobacco 
taxes $147,221,000; New York came next 
with $43,153,000, so North Carolina paid 
nearly one-half the tax on tobacco in the 
United States and almost four times as 
much as New York, the next to North 
Carolina in taxes paid. 

12. Cigarette consumption in the United 
States is increasing at the rate of 10 per 
cent annually, in addition to the cigarette 
consumption in foreign countries and es- 
pecially in China. In 1916 there were 
manufactured in the United States 17 
billion cigarettes; in 1924 we manufact- 
ured 72 billion and in 1925 over 79 bil- 
lion on which revenue taxes were col- 
lected to the amount of over $225,000,000, 
which was about $2 per capita. Cigarette 
consumption has thus increased from 17 
billion in 1916 to 79 billion in 1926, an 
increase of about 450 per cent in ten 
years. 

13. The tobacco business is also very 
profitable, judging from last reported net 
annual earnings of the three largest com- 
panies, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. 
American Tobacco Company, and Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Company, which 
were as follows: 


Bs I acsicceccancics $25,222,000 
American Tobacco Co. ...... 22,295,000 
Liggett & Myers ....ccseceee 17,528,000 








COMING LIVESTOCK SALES 


G=ones W. St Amant, Atamannsit Farm. 
Sale to be held at Trenton, N. J., Septem- 
ber 20, 1926. 

Glenchester Farm Dispersal, 
Pena., September 17. 

Bay Cliffs Farm Sale, 
September 18. 

O. M. Whittemore Dispersal Sale, the Brook 
Farm. Sale to be held at some location near 
Springfield, Mass., exact location to be an- 
nounced later, September 21, 1926. 

Knollwood Sale, Port Chester, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 24, 1926. 

Louis Merryman’s First Annual Guernsey 
Grade Sale, Timonium, Md., October 4, 192. 


Fifteenth Semi-Annual 
Md., October 5, 








Wyebrooke, 


Lancaster, Penna., 


Merryman’s 
Timonium, 


Louis 
Guernsey Sale, 
1926. 
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HOME OF JOHN C. GALLAGHER, FT. 
This beautiful home occupies a spot on the National Highway that a few years 
was. an eyespre to, the community, due to briers and bushes, 





DEFIANCE, VIRGINIA 


Today it is admired 
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Live Virginid Farm News 


ENERAL rains the latter part of Au- 
G gust were most helpful to all late 
crops and especially beneficial to pastures, 
which were in exceedingly poor condi- 
tion. Corn, tobacco, 
peanuts, and late hay 
crops have all im- 
proved wonderfully. 

The commercial 
peach crop brought 
excellent prices and 
growers were quite 
pleased with their re- 
turns. A large part 
of the crop was sold from roadside stands 
to tourists and others who came by auto- 
mobile. The development of the farm 
roadside market for the sale of fruits 
and vegetables has been most noticeable 
throughout the state and this method of 
selling will continue to increase as the 
improved highways are extended. 

= 

Virginia farmers expect to increase 
the wheat acreage 8 per cent, according 
to the Virginia Crop Reporting Service. 
Owing to the large yield this season, 
wheat has proved more profitable than 
usual; therefore growers have been en- 
couraged to enlarge their plantings. The 
report states that the actual acreage 
sowed will depend largely on market and 
weather conditions at the time of sowing. 

* * * 

Increasing the average yield per acre of 
crops is stressed in a recent statement of 
the Extension Division of V. P. I. Farm- 
ing cannot be made profitable unless the 
yield is good. The best methods recom- 
mended for improving the acre yield are 
(1) by the use of an adapted rotation of 
crops, (2) by the use of lime, legumes, 
and high grade fertilizers, (3) by im- 
proved methods of cultivation, and (4) 
by using good seed. 

o* a * 

The recent Country Life Day at Mas- 
sanetta Springs arranged by Dr. H. W. 
McLaughlin, rural church director of the 
Presbyterian church and a noted Virginia 
livestock breeder, was a very successful 
meeting. John R. Hutcheson, director 
of the Extension Service, was one of the 
principal speakers. He emphasized the 
fact that the elevation of standards of 
living in rural districts to more nearly 
match those in the cities was the only 
way in which to prevent people from 
leaving the farms and flocking to the 
cities. 





* * * 


Augusta County didn’t get full justice 
in our August 21 issue. County Agent 
S. B. Fenne writes us :—‘“I notice in your 
August 21 issue you have a note saying 
the Augusta County Farmers’ Union pic- 
nic met at Ft. Defiance with an attend- 
ance of 4,000. This is an underestimate as 
there were over 8,000 people at the picnic 
and 1,465 automobiles, actual count.” 


Unnecessary Accidents 


EY ERY year a large number of farm- 

ers die from accidents that a little 
more carefulness would have prevented. 
Just a few days ago a dispatch from 
Asheville carried this item, which adds 
another name to the long list of deaths 
resulting from allowing bulls to run loose 
instead of being constantly tied up, as 
The Progressive Farmer is continually 
advising : 

“Funeral services will be held tomor- 
tow at Arnold Plains Methodist Church 
for Webb Mann of the Hominy Creek 
Section near here, who was gored to 
death yesterday by an infuriated bull on 
his farm.” 

A dispatch from Lexington, N. C., 
reports the death of J. T. Lanning from 
a less common sort of accident, but one 
we may well have in mind to avoid :— 

“While sliding down a completed hay- 
Stack he encountered the upright handle 
of his own pitchfork and it penetrated 
his body to the extent of rupturing his 
bladder and causing other injuries. 





cAll that’s best in a cigarette 


AFTER glorious exercise noth- 
ing is so refreshing as the fra- 
grant smoke of a Camel. Wher- 
ever Camels go — to the sea- 
shore, to the mountains, in the 
home — they bring pleasure, 
full smoking enjoyment. 

No other cigarette made ever 
gladdened the taste of so many 
millions, for Camels are made 
of the choicest tobaccos grown. 
Camels alone satisfy the taste 
for all that’s best in a cigarette, 
for Camel blending can be 
found nowhere else at any price. 











Camels never tire the taste, 
never leave a cigaretty after- 
taste. Each year the makers of 
Camels, the world’s largest to- 
bacco organization, spend 
millions for quality. 

No two ways about it, Camels 
are the finest pleasure, the rich- 
est contentment that ever came 
from a cigarette. If you haven’t 
yet found the utmost in ciga- 
rette goodness, answer the most 
popular smoke invitation ever 
sounded— 

Have a Camel! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


© 1926 














OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 


SEND FOR . 
FREE Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 
Samples || The Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisements if when writing 
and Feeding In- you say: “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
structions 











Does, and stoc £ 











vultry, 
Y thrive on STRUVEN’S Kis 
MEAL—the ideal feed sup- 








clean, pure and nourishing—rich 
7s in proteins and minerals, for rapid 


~~. growth, health and strength 
\% Send 100 for our new booklet, “Care 

















il plement of deserved popular- ° e o bd 
ity. Made from freshly-caught 
Menhaden fish, finely ground 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA. 


* and Feeding of Poultry, Swine and A College Preparatory School located in Southern Viryinia. 
attie. 


CHAS. M. STRUVEN & CO. Aim: Christian Culture, 
MS eS = ene, Bee The Institute is a member of the Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools in the Southern States; 


Wit te eee ee Military Schools and Colleges in the United States. 
GOP ONLY $f S199 Personal care and supervision; limited numbers; modern equipment; 


directed athletics; moderate cost. 


COL. W. M. KEMPER, Superintendent 











High Grade Sterting: Barber —— Cuts, sone fee Catalog on 
Action, Close Cutting. Steel Clippers. Fine ee re eee Request 
Send No Money. Pay Postman a Siz 99 7.3° io se 30 at 
Ki not satisfied, return ea 

tetunded. STERLIN NB100” BALTIMORE MD. «| NS 





Choracter and Citizenship. 


and of the Association of the 











‘spare from my regular 


TMade*159é 
in Sales the 
First Week!” 


*‘In just the time I could 





















job, I have made over 

,400.00 in sales durin 
the last 23 weeks — ~~ 
Stark’s famous Fruit Trees, Shrube, 
Hedges, etc. Their world’s greatest 
nursery advertising campaign creates 
a tremendous demand! Stark’s Free 
Selling Outfit and Sales-Making Plans 
made me succeed from the start. I sold 
$159.45 worth the very first week!” 
reports Edw. Menhennett, Broome Co., N.Y. 


Sales-Making Outfit-FREE 


Write us—We can furnish you proof 
of thousands of successes like Mr. 
Menhennett’s—In Every State in U.S. 
Our advertising reaches 36,000,000 
American families and Helps You Sell! 
GENEROUS PAY— PAID WEEKLY. We can 
use your spare time or all of it. BIG SALES 
PRIZES IN ADDITION TO REGULAR PAY. 
rite Today. Send name and address on cou- 
pon or a post card, We Can Start You Selling 


At Once, 
Address Box S.W. 42 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 
at LOUISIANA, MO. for 110 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Use It TODAY. 


@ STARK NURSERIES, Box 8. W. 
Louisiana, Mo. 
Send me,—without ono cent of cost 
on my part,—complete details of your 
"s proposition. I could start selling about........ J 








B st. or R. R. No. 











It Pays to Keep 
A Bottle Handy 


A bottle of Gombault’s— 
the old-time horse remedy. 
Have it on hand for use 
when you need it—keep 
your horses working. Used 
for 48 years for abscess, cuts, 
spavin, capped hock, curb, 
fistula, quittor and other 
ailments. Leaves no scars— 
no blemish. At your drug- 
gist’s, $2.00 a bottle—or 
direct from us on receipt 
of price. 


The Lawrence-Williams Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC 
BALSAM 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 
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3ODAY 


We will send a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 


Mf satisfactory, costs $2.50. If not, costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. NRI14 BALTIMORE. MD. 











NITROGEN 


Gives Fall Grain a quick 
start; 

Increases yield; 

Prevents winter killing. 


CALCIU 


15.5% Nitrogen 
=18.8% Ammonia 





action fertilizer. 


needs—lime. 


Calcium Nitrate BASF is just what you need for that 
fall grain crop. Give it a top dressing of 50 pounds an 
acre to make a thick growth before cold weather. 
If your fertilizer dealer can’t 
supply you, write to A. A. Smith, Inc., 805 Grant Building, 


Calcium Nitrate BASF. 


Atlanta, Ga., or to 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., Inc. 


Sole Importers 


1150 Broadway 
New York 


(BAN 
SF 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK, 

Very likely you’ve been buying both nitrogen and lime, 
putting them into the land separately. Now you get both 
in one sack, at no more than the cost of the nitrogen alone. 

Calcium Nitrate BASF (Nitrate of Lime) is a double- 
Its nitrogen, in the form of nitrate, dis- 
solves at once and begins feeding your crop the day you put 
in the ground. What is left, instead of being waste material 
that might hurt your soil, is another element your land 


LIME 


Prevents soil acidity; 
Softens the soil; 

Prevents clods and crusts; 
Plant-food itself. 


ITRATE 


And about 
28% Lime 


Ask for 


Agrictl. Dept. 
627 Grant Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Progressive Farmey ~ 


Our Weekly Market Review 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


OTTON.—The cotton market had a 

perpendicular advance of more than 

a cent a pound following the govern- 
ment report which estimated the crop 
based on the condition on August 16 at 
15,248,000 bales or 373,000 bales less than 
the estimate a fortnight previous. The 
condition of the crop declined from 69.8 
per cent of normal on August 1 to 63.5 
per cent on August 16, which is more 
than the average loss in this period. De- 
terioration has continued in the past 
week, suggesting that another reduction 
in the crop may be made in the Septem- 
ber 1 estimate. 


Ginnings to August 16 totalled 181,572 
bales compared with 579,291 bales a year 
ago and 135,902 bales two years ago. 

The South is not pushing cotton onto 
the market and the movement into sight 
continues to lag behind last season, al- 
though it is somewhat above normal for 
so early in the season. Mills and mer- 
chants are buying cotton rather actively 
and takings by both American and for- 
eign spinners are larger than at the cor- 
responding time a year ago. Clearances 
for export also are larger than last year. 


The course of prices still hinges largely 
on crop prospects. Active buying from 
the trade as well as speculative interests 
would undoubtedly develop should the 
crop continue to go backward. If the 
crop does not deteriorate, increasing pres- 
sure from the movement will make the 
maintenance of present prices difficult. 


Corn—August rains over the Corn 
Belt added millions of bushels to the po- 
tential corn crop. Whether the increase 
will be realized depends on when the first 
heavy frost arrives. Corn prices have 
been sliding down hill for two weeks and 
have lost about three-fourths of the ad- 
vance in the preceding six weeks. De- 
mand has been active enough to absorb 
current receipts and cut an additional 
slice from the visible supply each week 
since the end of June. And yet, there 
piled up, over 
12,000,000 bushels at Chicago, which is 
three or four times the usual visible sup- 
ply at this season of the year. With these 
large stocks still in sight, the September 
delivery day approaching, the new crop 
improving, and cash demand not urgent, 
the market has not had the speculative 
support which was a feature of the sum- 
mer rise. 


Oats.— The oats market has been 
weak along with corn. Receipts have 
been light in spite of the harvest move- 
ment in the Middle West, but demand 
has been extremely slow and rapid accu- 
mulation has occurred at terminals, where 
stocks of old oats were already excessive. 

Livestock.—Prices of medium and com- 
mon grades of killing steers are still de- 
clining in line with the seasonal trend. 
Medium grades averaged $8.40 in the 
week ending August 21 compared with 
$9.20 six weeks previous. The common 
grade averaged only $6.65 compared with 
$8.05 seven weeks earlier and $8.55 in 


mid-March. These prices appear low 
compared with summer levels in the past 
four years and are likely to recover un- 
less total receipts become more burden- 
some than grass cattle production re- 
ports have indicated. 


The hog market appears to “want” to 
rally, but receipts have not become small 
enough to give much encouragement. In 
the first three weeks of August, 1,345,000 
head reached the 11 principal markets 
compared with 1,226,000 in the same per- 
iod last year. 

Hog prices have held above the low 
point reached early in August, and a 
rally of $1 to $1.25 was scored at one 
time, only to be followed by a rapid 
break. Whether the market will rally to 
a still higher level in the next month 
depends on the receipts. 


Fruits —The season for summer fruits 
is drawing to a close. Yields of wa- 
termelons and peaches have been the 
largest on record and prices averaged 
lower than last season. September ! will 
see the end of the movement of Georgia 
peaches. Shipments for the season are 
expected to reach 18,000 cars compared 
with 13,513 cars last year. Much of the 
Elberta crop has been sold at a loss or 
without profit this year and reports indi- 
cate that about 10 per cent of the E'berta 
trees are to be destroyed. Demand for 
early apples continues dull and prices in 
the large distributing markets range from 
50 cents to $1.25 a bushel. While buying 
for export has not started as yet, the 
prospects for marketing apples abroad 
this winter are favorable. 

Potatoes. — Potatoes have advanced 
sharply in the past week due to lighter 
receipts. Production in the main surplus 
producing states, which will be the chief 
sources of supply from now on, is only 
slightly larger than last year, and with 
prices averaging lower than in 1925, a 
gradual appreciation in values is expected 
as the season progresses. 

Eggs—Fresh eggs advanced to the 
highest prices for the season last week. 
Receipts are decreasing rapidly and are 
smaller than at the corresponding time 
last season for the first time in more than 
two months. While average quality is 
better than is usual so late in the season, 
the supply of fancy eggs is scarcely equal 
to the demand and dealers are drawing 
more and more on storage holdings for 
quality stock. 

Peanuts.—The peanut market is rather 
quiet in Northern cities but prices are un- 
changed. Fall demand has not shown 
as much zest as expected, but dealers 
look for enough activity to use all of 
the supply except a small carryover. New 
crop contracts are being reported with 
$100 a ton quoted for good quality Span- 
ish delivered. Shellers are quoting to 
Northern buyers all the way from 9 to 
10 cents a pound, f.o. b. South for Octo- 
ber-November shipment. Weather re- 
cently has been rather favorable for the 
new crop. 
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Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 
forming letters on the subjects indicated below; 
No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“Successes in Getting and Holding 
First prize, $10; second prize, $5. 


“How We Have Found Increased Happiness Through a Love of Beauty in Earth 
(What are the manifestations and appearances in physical nature— 
mountains, rivers, seas, fields, forests, marshes, flowers, trees, sunsets, starlit skies, 
etc.—that delight or soothe or exalt you? What forms of beauty most 
First prize, $15; second prize, $10. 
by September 22 to The Progressive Farmer. 

“Making Sales and Satisfied Customers for Improv 
First prize, $10; second prize, $5. 


etting Loans Through Intermediate Credit Banks and Federal 
First prize, $10; second prize, $5. 


Coéperative Marketing of Eggs and Poultry Has Helped 
$10; second prize, $5. Mail all letters by September 20 to The Progressive Farmer. 


Unused letters will not be returned unless postage is enclosed. 
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Mail all letters by September 4 to 
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High Scores 
or 
Scurrying Squirrels 


RACK shots the world over use 

the U. S. .22 N. R. A. for target 
shooting. World’s record after world’s 
record has been smashed with this 
ultra-accurate .22. It holds the Olym- 
pic championship. 

The N. R. A. for target work has a 
solid lead bullet. This same record- 
breaking long-rifle cartridge can also 
be had with hollow point bullet for 
hunting. The hollow-point N. R. A. 
is unusually effective on all animals 
up to the size of woodchucks, as well 
as on hawks, crows, grouse. Both 
styles fit any rifle taking .22 long or | 
long-rifle cartridges. 

Whether you are out for high scores 
or squirrels, records or rabbits, shoot 
the U.S. .22 N. R. A. The solid-bullet 
type—extremely accurate up to 200 
yards—brings home the medals. The 
hollow-point style—the bullet of which 
travels at a 1050 feet per second clip 
and mushrooms on impact—brings 
home the bacon. 


Game-Shooting Booklet 


Bagging game with the .22, target 
shooting, laying out a range—these 
and other subjects are covered in a 
booklet, sent free. Write for booklet G, 


Deadly Shocking pannel 


Shoot a oe gra 
point N. R. A. thru 
a cake of soap. See 
for yourselt the bul- 
let’s terrific shock- | 
ing force. Where }: 
the bullet enters, 
there will be a small hole. Where the 
bullet comes out, there will be a much 
larger hole—the end of a funnel-shaped 
path cut by the bullet as it mushrooms, 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y¥. 


22 NRA. 


Long-Rifle 
CARTRIDGES 


FREE Underwear Outfit 
to100 Men and Women 


Just send your name and address—nothing 
more—and receive absolutely free, complete 
outfit of men’s Imperial Underwear. Show 
this outfit to friends and neighbors in full or 
Spare time and make big money. 


$30.00 a Week for You! 


Wonderful opportunity to build up a big, per- 
manent, dignified business of your own, pay- 
ing from $30.00 to $100.00 every week. Finest | 
underwear, made-to-measure and nationally | 
advertised, brings you many orders, easily. 
Below store prices. Don’t let this chance pass. 
nd for complete free outfit today. 
IMPERIAL UNDERWEAR CO. 
Dept. 1605J Piqua, Ohio 
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| 
can be yours by proper cleans- | 
The right soap to ask for is 


‘Resinol 


ing. 





| get some sticky fly-paper. 


LOST AT SEA 


Passenger (after the first night on board 
ship)—“I say! Where have my clothes gone?” 


Steward—“Where did you put them?” 


Passenger—‘“In that little cupboard with 
the glass door to it.” 
Steward—“Bless me, sir! That's no cup- 


board. That’s a porthole.” 


THE REASON 


Sister's Suitor—What’s the matter Johnnie? 


I haven't done anything to make you take 
such a dislike to me, have I?” 
Johnnie—“‘Yes you have. When you come 


to see sister Kate clock back 
and it makes me late 


get a licking.” 


she pute the 


for school, 


VERY CLOSE TOGETHER 


Little Mary had been sent to the shop to 
She was a long 
time returning and her mother began to feel 
a bit anxious. 

Going to the door, she spied the little girl 


coming up the street, and said, “Mary, have 
you got the fly-paper?” 
“No, mother,” cried Mary, “it’s got me; 


but we’re both coming together. 


THEY LEFT HER 

Miss Etta came over with her holiday or- 
der: “I’m after some more of your fine 
chickens, Aunt Lucy.” 

But the old lady emerged from the cabin 
and hung over the fence. “Why, law, Miss 
Etta! Didn’t yo’ know dere was a preachers’ 
conference down dis way? I ain’t got one 
chicken left. Dey’s all done entered the 
ministry.” 


SHE KNEW, SWEET DEAR 


and then I | 








The young bride went to the grocery store 


to do her shopping. She was determined | 
| that the grocer should not take advantage | 
of her youth and inexperience. 

“Those eggs are dreadfully small,’”’ she 
criticized. 

“I know it,” he answered. “But that’s the 


kind the farmer brings me. They are just 
fresh from the country this morning.” 

“Yes,” said the bride, “and that's 
trouble with those farmers They are 
anxious to get their eggs sold that they take 
them off the nest too soon!” 


MUCH CHEAPER 
A Negro came into a ticket office and asked 
for two round-trip tickets to Charleston. The 


the 


so 


| agent knew him and asked who was going 
with him. 

“My brother,” said the Negro. 
| “Your brother?” asked the agent. “Where 
| is he?” } 

“Out there in a box. He’s dead,” answered 
the Negro. 

“Well, if he is dead you don’t want a 
turn ticket for him.” 

“Yes, suh,” said the Negro; “you see we 
ain’t goin’ to bury him in Cha’lston; but we 
have about 40 kinfolks down there, and we 


| reasoned it would be cheaper to carry him 

| down to Cha’leston fo’ 

| bring him back, 
up here.” 


de fune’l service and 
than to bring all the family 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. AL LE Y—Copvright, 1926, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 














DE DEBIL SELL STUFF 
ON TIME, BUT HE SHO 
Is GoT A Goop 

COLLECTUH!I!!! 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Dat white lady mighty put out ’bout 
her gal gittin’ ma'ied off at school— 
she ‘lew she sont her to' git a “sheep 
skin” aw -she--fetch- home - a- goat-hidel” 
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What does it cost you to 
clean house, Dutch woman? 


“Just sand—white sand.” 


But sand can do nothing of 
itself, nor can soap, nor pan, 
nor broom. It is your own 
strength that you spend— 
youth and beauty, chance to 


The electric motor 
is as economical and 
efficient in doing the 


f 3 , h . 

farmer's c@vyy live. No woman should pay 

wife. The General SO much. 

Electric Company 

Meio ota,  Uponthousands of American 
hich sed 1Cq 

which are used on _ farms, electricity does many 


Farm Book describ- 
ing these products 
may be obtained 
from your local light 
and power company. 


chores, giving women free 
hours in which to make their 
lives worth while. 


- GENERAL ELECTRIC 











Qa 
Full Size Q\gggp:/* 
DINNER sweeney 


WAG 1C a 3 On 







and with every jar give to each purchaser all the 
following high grade toilet preparations: large can 
Talcum Powder, box Orange Blossom Face Powder. 
bottle Bouquet Perfume, large bottle Toilet weies 
and jar Vanishing Cream (as per plan 2330), and this 
artistic, full size, decorated Dinner Set is Yours. 


NO MONEY NEEDED_-WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Wetrustyou. Youhavenothingtorisk. Manyother 
equally attractive offers of Household Suogies. ee Articles, Jewelry etc. and a wonderful 


variety of useful Premiums or large Cas: 
FULL SIZE 10 Pc. GRAY ENAMEL SET EXTR FREE 
PRESEE. gor genes Work 












including Lipped Preserve Kettle, Berlin Kettle with cover, Pud- 
ding Pan, Jelly Cake Pan. Dairy Pan, Lipped Sauce Pan, Pie ea P 
Rolled Edge Dish Pan, and Basting Spoon, given FREE besides Pagiagay 
Dinner Set, if you order promptly. Turn your spare moments 
into Big Profits. oe and a Square Deal Guaranteed. 
Fill out thie Coupon NOW and we will send you 
_OUR BIG. FREE SALES OUTFIT « and fi full information, _ 
THE PERRY G. MASON co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Send me Big FREE SALES OUTFIT and full information, 
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A great tire and a 


great service! 


Here is the tire the whole 
world respects—and it 
has earned that respect 
by matchless performance. 


If you want the best tire 
equipment that money 
can buy ask forit byname 
—the Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread Tire. 


the greatest possible value 
into the product, and to 
provide facilities so that 
the user will get all this 
value out. 


Goodyear Dealers sell it 
and back it up with help- 
ful service, insuring an 
economy that makes 





It is the literal 
expression of 
Goodyear’s 
time - honored 
policy: to build 





For the man who wants a 
dependable tire at a lower 
price, Goodyear is making 
the PATHFINDER~a 
sound, sturdy tire of dem- 
onstrated merit. 


‘‘more people 
ride on Good- 
year Tires than 
on any other 


kind.” 








Goodyear Means Good Wear 








Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ins, 









made to your measure in 
the latest style, would you 
keep and wear it, show it 
to your friends, let them 
see our beautiful samples 
and splendid new styles? 
Could you use $3.00 an 
hour for alittle spare time? 
Just write a letter or postal 
or fill out and mail coupon 
below for my big new 
| Swatch Line Sample Outfit 
} and my new, special offer 
Even if you don’t 
care to be agent, send any- 
way, and how to get all 
your own clothes FREE. 
and Address on This Coupon 
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Send Name 
BANNER TAILORING COMPANY 









Crop Money! 
Invest Wisely! 

















Money spent for an education 
will bring the largest returns. 
A practical business course will 
assure you agreeable work, 
a good salary, and_ splendid 
chances for promotion, 

Enroll any time. 

Send for catalog. 





E. L. LAYFIELD, President 


Greensboro, x. < 





Ha “tego 


Charlotte, N. C. 


























4, 

Dept. |63 Chica Li 

Dear Sirt—Send me your special afer, all FREE. 

BROMO... cccccccccccccccccccccsccccccsccccecccsooccs 

Raleigh, N. C. 

BB Dacivcoees Box RB Wo. cccceccccccecceces 
Cree eee Oe State. 

: a _LEGHORNS 

WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 

now half price. Thousands of laying pullets. Big 
discount on eggs for spring delivery Trapnested 

pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 26 years. Win- 


nere at 16 egg contesis Catalog and special price 
bulletin free. I ship €.O.D. and guarantee satisfaction, 
George B. Forris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





It Pays to Advertise 
and 
Advertised Products Pay 


OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER 


REAL ESTATE AD- 
VERTISING BECAUSE BUYERS SHOULD 
PERSONALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BE- 
FORE PURCHASING. 








, SIMPSON’S _ 
“PURITY BRAND 


$3.75 PER BUSHEL 


New Crop Fine Quality Timothy Seed 
99.60% pure, 9¢.00% Germination or better. 
Tested in Washington. Free from weeds. We 
pay the freight on shipments of 100 pounds or 
more. Sealed bags except when shipped P. P. 
Also all other seeds for fall planting. High 
quality with reasonable price always. 
Clover, Crimson Clover, Alsyke, Sweet Clovers, 
Kansas, Northwestern and Grimm Alfalfa. Or- 
chard and Kentucky Bluegrass, Vetches, Rapes, 
Pasture Mixtures, all varieties Seed Wheat, 
Maryland Grown Seed Rye, Rosen and Abruzzi 
Rye, Winter Seed Barley, Etc. 
Write direct for free samples, price 
list and valuable informalion 
THE W. A. SIMPSON CO. 
Baltim 








Re Balderston St., ore, 
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Exlited by J. H. WOOD 


Late Molters Best Layers 





XPERIENCED poultry raisers know | 


that hens that begin to molt in the 
summer are usually poor layers, says 
the Kentucky Extension Division. Care- 
ful records kept on a flock of 200 hens 
showed that those that quit laying and 
started molting in July laid only 109 
eggs in a year, compared with 174 by 
hens that molted in December. Those 
beginning to molt in July missed laying 
182 days in the year, compared with 45 
days missed by hens molting late in the 
year. 

Hens beginning to molt in August laid 
134 eggs jn a year, and missed 151 days. 
Those beginning to molt in September 
laid 137 eggs, and laid off 143 days. The 
October molters took a vacation of 94 
days, laying 153 eggs in a year. Those 
beginning to molt in November laid off 
only 69 days, having 171 eggs to their 
credit, while those molting in December 
had the best laying record, 174 eggs. 

When a hen begins to molt she has 
stopped laying, and if it is still summer, 
her owner may be assured that the feath- 
ers will be slow in growing, and the hen 
will be off laying duty for a long time. 
Most successful poultry raisers inspect 
their flocks carefully through the sum- 
mer for early molters, and hustle them 
off to market. When and How to Cull, 
a circular published by the Kentucky 
College of Agriculture, may be obtained 
free by writing to the college at Lex- 


ington, Kentucky. 


Soybean Hay for Poultry 


“T AST winter I learned that shattered 

soybean leaves made fine feed for 
my hens. When should the beans be cut 
to make the best winter feed for poul- 
try?” 

Cut when the pods begin to form at 
late blooming time and cure as far as 
possible in the shade. Cowpea and pea- 
nut leaves or hay also make excellent 
feed for poultry and will increase the 
egg output. Green winter feed is better, 
however. Alfalfa hay fed whole, chop- 
ped, or ground is also a good winter 
feed to add to the grain ration. Kale or 
rape sowed now on rich land will furnish 
green feed until spring. 


Better to Sow This Mixture 
Than Feed It 


“| HAVE oats and vetch and wheat and 
vetch seeds mixed. Will this make 
good poultry feed?” 


This mixture will make good poultry 
when fed in a balanced ration for egg 
production, growth, fattening, etc. But 
why feed oat and vetch seed or wheat 
and vetch seed unless you have a surplus? 
Such mixtures make the finest kind of 
grazing -for poultry, hogs, cows, and 
horses in winter and early spring and 
then if allowed to, will make a crop of 
nutritious hay or more seed may be sow- 
ed. Sow right away. In about 90 days 
this mixture will furnish heavy pastur- 
age on good soil. 


Winter Pasture for Poultry 


HAVE a half-acre let that was in 

Trish potatoes this spring and want 
to ask what to sow that will make the 
best green feed for chickens.” 


Plow, harrow, fertilize, and after the 
next good rain harrow again and sow a 
bushel of oats, 2 pecks of rye, 15 pounds 
of hairy vetch, and 5 pounds of rape 
seed on the half-acre; or sow rape or 
kale in 2-foot rows, thin to a 6-inch 
stand, and feed through the winter. Make 
the land rich, sow early, and you will be 
gratified at the heavy yields of green 
feed you will get through the winter. 











Down 
NOW 


Buys Any All-Fue] 
WITTE Engine 


From 1'/, 












ee One-Peont 
ThisWITTE ENcine 
Is Sold Direct from Factory To 
You on Your Own Terms—No 


Interest Charges. 
HEE=’s the engine that has revoultionized 


power on the farm~-makes every job easy and 
cheap. Low priced~in all sizes 1% to 30 H-P. Simple 
to operate and free from usual engine troubles. Over 
150,000 WITTE Engines in use today, 


Burns Kerosene, Gas-Oil, 
Gasoline, Distillate or Gas 


Delivers power far in excess of rating on the cheapest 
fuels. Built to burn any fuel~-no attachments nec 
essary. Completely equipped with WICO Magneto, 
square protected tank, die-cast bearings, speed a 
power regulator and throttling governor. 


Scrap Your Old Engine—Pay a Littl 
ad Down on the Mew. were 


Save Your Money By Buying 
From the Maker 


Write for my Big, Free, Hlustrated Catalog and de 
tails of amazing Offer. No obligation. Manufacturers 
also of Log and Tree Saws, 3-in-1 Saw Rigs and Pumpe 
ing Outfits. ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


_ WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2355 Witte Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO, 
2355 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
2355 Witte Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ik shipments also made from nearest of 
ese warehouses: Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta, 
Ga., Trenton, N. J., Richmond, Va., Tampa, Fla., 
New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex., 
Denver, Colo., Billings, Mont., New York, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y., Bangor, Me., Portland, Ore., and 
Los Angeles, Calif: ; 


NOTICE! 
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The FRICK 


“Tractor Special” 
No. 00 Saw Mill 


The only light Saw Mill on the market 
equipped regularly with Timken Roller Man- 
drel Bearings, pressed steel Headblocks and 
elle with separate adjustable racks. 


A low priced, powerful, speedy mill, fully 
equipped for use with Fordson and larger 
power units. 


Absolutely the best Saw Mill on the market 
for the price. When Frick says so you can 
believe it. 

Get an early start—write our nearest 
branch for price and com- 
plete spectfications 


FRICK COMPANY 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 




















100% live delivery to your door 2 50 100 500 
White Leghorns ............ .50 $4.50 $ 8.00 $37.50 
Brown Leghorns ........-.-- 50 4.50 8.00 37-50 
Berred Rocks ...........000 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 
Rhode Island Reds .......... 3.00 5.50 10.00 47-58 
_- Seeepesser> 2.25 4.00 8.00 37- 
PINECREST POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
erbert Miller, Prop. Richfield, Penne 





BABY CHICKS SEND ONLY $1.00. Pure- 
bred baby chicks from best 

selected stock. Send only $1.00, pay postmam 

the rest. Write for full particulars. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY 

352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky- 


FOR SALE—CHOICE PULLETS AND HENS 
3,000 March to June hatched White Leghorns; also 800 
wonderfully good . 250 White Rock pale 
lets; also Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, bot 
hens and pullets.. Write for prices, mentioning quantity. 


Cc. A. NORMAN, Box 144, Knoxville, Ten® 








The Progressive Formey 
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FE ” Exchange 
(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


lies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edi- 
The aber 000 tireulation. State plainly what edi- 


Pecan growing is profitable. If interested as to 





how, what, when or where to grow them write J. B. 
Wight, Cairo, Ga. 
Pecan trees of highest quality and lowest prices 


furnished by North Carolina Pecan Growers Society, 





Raleigh. Write — them before buying. 

Pecan Trees, $7 00 . hundred; Apples, $12. 00: ” Straw- 
berry plants, $3.50 thousand. Catalogue free. Sales- 
men wanted. Baker Nursery, Higginson, Ark. 

Fruit Trees. — Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large 
stock. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- 











tion you wish to use ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Select budded Pecan trees, standard varieties. Ship- 
WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE ments after November 15th. Book orders now. Write 
for folder. Harlan Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. 


































































































Peach and Apple Trees.—Greatly reduced prices di- 








ORPINGTONS 


CORN HARVESTER 


(31) 939 





8S. C. Buff Orpington cocks, cockerels; also limited 








number hens and pullets for quick sale. Miss Julia 
P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. ( 
PLYMOUTH — 

Bred -to- lay “Parks strain’’ direct; Barred 1 Piy- 
mouth Rock cocks, cockerels, hens and pallete, $2.00 
each. Mrs. D. _M. Pender, Efiand, N 

Cockerels for - Sale.—Pure bred Thompson Ringlet 
Barred Rocks, April hatched, $3.00 to $10.00, shape 
and barring 15 eggs $2.50. Write E. J. Norfleet, 
Holland, Va. 

Park's strain Barred Rock pullets and cockerels are 


prices during anni- 


being sold at great reduced 
Trail’s End Poul- 


Write for sale list. 


now 
versary sale 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 



































Rich man’s Corn Harvester 
$25.00 with bundle 


showmg pictures of harvester. 


poor man’s price—only 
tymg attachment. 


Free catalog 


Box 528, Salina, Kans 





FARM MACHINERY 











F'it..vat rick Hand Stum p Pullers 
purchase outfiis Offered subject to prior 
tha half dealer’ $ present cost Todd Co., 
folk, Va 

GRINDING 
Send us your Razors, Clippers and 


ground 
Ala. 


Complete 


KODAK FINISHING | 


double 
sale, at less 


Ine., Nor- 


and Shears to be 
Birmingham Grinding Works, 


Birmingham, 





free; 





















































































































































































































Boxwood; single bushes, also hedges. 8S. Elliot, rect to planters. Pears, grapes, plums, cherries, June ~ Kodak Finishing by Mail.—Films devel sped 
Belle Meade, Va. eernanttnainnnaet budded peaches, berries, nuts, pecans; ornamental RHODE ISLAND REDS prints, 3c to 5c. W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
Bart equipment, +. dairy supplies, dairy house and trees,e vines and shrubs. Free catalog printed in_nat- — —_ — —— mingham, Ala. 
amery equipment, boilers, pumps and water sys- ural colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleve- Reds, Both Combs.—Attention! Greatest saving “Sep- - ; - ~ 
creamery. “. Rich, Mocksville, N. C. land, Tenn. tember sale of finest cockerels in twenty years’ breed- Amazing Trial Offer!—One Kodak roll film devel- 
tems. 5S. , ing. Catalogue. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. oe te. [— : avy l5c. Associated Photo, 
OX 3-G ‘incinnat 
SEEDS Single Comb Reds.—Harold Tompkins strain. Every —— 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT so bred from * ise pen of five. Pullets $1.50 to OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
5.00; cockerels -00 to $10.00. Ship on approval. “> cer 
GEORGIA Buch fall seed prices mailed free. Bucli D._W._sectne, Ti 6. eran, SS. pelt: “3, ae oda.” one ee 
uchanan’s fall se ces ee. anan’s : ‘ 
Por Sa “Farm suitable for livestock, tobacco and Memphis, Tenn. PEA FOWL . we parrels of slightly damaged Crockery, Hotel China- 
‘ with modern improvements, Write Leo T. ALFALFA Peafowl wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va, ware ookingware, Glaseware, etc. Shipped direct 
cotton , ag from factory to  aemeal Write us. E ‘Swasey & Co., 
pees, Moultrie, = Buchanan’s Buck Brand Alfalfa Seed.—Best known POULTRY SUPPLIES Portland, Main 
Wonderful Opportunities.—Southern Georgia farm for Southern states. Price list free. Buchanan Seed Cyphers Incubators, 890 size, $35 each Robert 
lands. Write | for, complete information. Chamber (o., Memphis, Tenn. Smith, Saenamaer We. , : ——_ —— —— ' 
ommerce, @ . Ga. BBAGE - nventions ques reializes yhat have you? Adam 
“Tobacco Growers.—South Georgia tobacco brings CA G' All kinds Brooders, cheap. M. E. Murphy, Taimo, Mig .. 545 Enright St.. St. Le 0. 
highest returns on basis of farm cost. Get full in- Cabbage Seed.—Contract grower to the trade. Rob- Georgia i. Patents — ae B. P. “Fishburne (a South Caro 
formation trom Chamber of Commerce, Thomasville, ert Hackney, Durham, N. C. New Fish Meal: al: $3.25 5, 100; $60.00 ton. Robert linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., 
Georgia Easy terms on Cabbage Seed. Write Robert Hack- Smith, Nassawadox, Va. Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 
Durham, N. C. Contract grower. 
MISSISSIPPI! ow. PRINTING 
na. Cabbage Seeds.—New crop of high germination. Get LIVESTOCK Send addressed, stamped envelope fi les d 
160-acre farm, rich prairie belt. Box 801, Okolona, oyr wholesale prices before buying. Councill 8 - pe a a mg ee Guide Bee Peuiting 
ise Company, Wholesale Seedsmen, Franklin. Va Company, Inc., 321% South Elm Street, Greens- 
NORTH CAROLINA CLOVER BERKSHIRES wo, N. C, ; 
For Sale.—Two hundred acres, Two million feet We guarantee perfect s' . Burr Clover Farms, - 4 type. James W. Graves, American National ROOFING 
pine timber. Mile of paved road, seventeen miles of Originators Early Southern Bur Clover, Rock Hill, ank, Richmond, Va. Roofing.—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- 
Charlotte. G. B CaldwelJ, Owner, Monroe, N © 5S C. DUROC-JERSEYS gles, roll roofing. ert shingles ies. nationally adver- 
7. Gale — ‘re truck and dairy farms. Deep OAT: ""Srieans ns a " Se eee tiser yrands u- ber -oi “lex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
For Sale. — ~~ t drive from best market and s . Finest | registered Duroes. _ Choice young boars. ville Write us for prices and Sk les. Budd-Piper 
— soil; 20 minutes 3 y eechcroft F Bellbuckle, Te 
hs tate. 50.60 acre. Rt. 4, Ne Seed Oats. New, good; 90c here, cash mPCCCUCTO arm, Bellbuckle, Tenn. Roofing Co., Durham, N. C. 
fastest growing town * s . acre c nes, Feiraeld. 0. © , ; ; oan 
for A, Hillsboro, N. C. _ Open gilts, young service boars. Champion breed- HOO A 
Large or smal] farms in Southampton, Surry and Fulghum and Pedigreed Fulghum Seed Oats. T. H, ing. Fairmont Farms, Staunton, - a = we COLLEGES 
Sie counties of Virginia. Low prices, easy terms, Jennette, Lake Landing, N. C. Durocs.—Bred gilts, borers and pigs. Farmcrs’ Learn at home or school Bookkeeping, Shorthand 
titles guaranteed. Write for descriptions ani rrices Appler Oats, Coker’s strain, recleaned, 70c bushel, Prices. J. P. Alexander, Fairfield, Va. oe. 2 oe. Positions guaranteed, Edwards College, 
W. H. Copeland, Rt. 1, Box 79, Rich Square, N. C. f¢o»b, here; 65c in hundred bushel lots. Also Texas re 7 Cc = oo : depeniadiel 
Red Rustproof and Hasting’s 100-Bushel Oats at 75e, = 2 oe we 
= oe it CAROLINA ul all recleaned, f.o.b here. The Epting Distributing Purebred Ohio Improved Chester pigs; pair $35.00 — SEED PANS st 
67 acres fertile land, * cultivated; $1,000. Tal- Company, Leesville, 8. W. I. Owen, Bedford, Va. Get posted; Lespedeza Pans. Write Henry Park, 
mage Cook, Andrews, 8. RYE POLAND-CHINAS Calhoun City, Miss, 
VIRGINIA Abruzzi. Seed Rye, $1 50 per bushel. Pleasant Pigs; big type. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, _TOBACCO i 
Farm for rent, 3 miles of Pranklin. If interestead C2tden Farm, Marion, N. Li. iS . Tobacco—Homespun; write for free sample and new 
write W. L. Taylor, Franklin, Va. 100 bushels home grown, recleaned Rye, $1.40 per Purebred Spotted Poland China pigs, $10 each. prices. Troutt & Son, Hickory, Ky 
bushel. C Gilbert, Chatham, Va. Pine Haven Dairy and Poultry Farm, MeColl, 8. C. Tobacco postpaid. Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
for Sale—Abruzzi_ Seed Rye, $2.00 per bushel, . Spotted Poland China hogs.*pizs for sale. Papers pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Smoking 20c. Homer Prince, 
| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | grown on our farm. Blair’s Dairy Farm, High Point, =. — s name. E. J. Fo.ehand, Cypress Chapel, Asent, Sharon, Tenn. at . 
N.C. oe . _ _—__—_ Look Here!—Ten pounds extra good mild smoking 
; ~ September sl t only. Winter Rye, $1.25; Abruzzi “ABERDEEN-ANGUS | Tobacco, $1.45. Pipe free. Chewing $1.00, Qual- 
Wanted —Good woman ~ do housework. Apply to ng tember Co wir e F % a _—— : —————— ity guaranteed F'armers’ Club, B-3, Hazel, Ky 
Mrs. W. FE Davis, Rt. 4, Hillsboro, N. C. C>. Murphy, N . ’ . Young spuls for sale. Write Gaylord H. French, “a er a " ae 
tei : = ape nespun obaceo, guaranteec 1ewing, 5 pounds 
Experienced lady School Teacher desires position. - Draper, N fe 7 SE ES —_ = ee ~ + 
r ! E ‘ Pure Abruzzi recleaned RB 00 r bus hel cash $1.50; 10, $2.50 Smoking, 10, Pipe given 
es, references. Address ae, ek order. gl Fecjeaned Te, $20 ver, F p Way ~ JERSEYS Pay when received. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 
— Wood Leaf, N.C. , His th grade Jersey heifer calve 3eec j 1 king shew 
‘ r a Jersey heifer calves. teechcroft Farm, Special Sale—Homespun tobacco, Smoking or Chew- 
Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help ellbuck le, Tenn ing. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Four 
you get permanent government position. Write him TURNIPS —————_ pounds $1.00; twelve, $2.25. Pipe free. United Farm- 
immediately. Bulls, Heifers.—-Register of Merit stoc x. Agueame ers of Kentucky, Paducah. Ky 
Ww inted E rienced tobacco grower with family Buchanan’s Red Top White Globe Turnips. Finest herd. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farms, Fairfield, ) a F y. 
antec expe , rown: 1 r e; 5 unds, $2.50, tpaid. Cata- = 
share crop system, good Community, excellent land. fovue PM ag PoE! Sg 4 y “Penn. _ Jersey bull, 2% years. Park's bred- to-lay ‘are VINE CUTTERS 
Write McIver Mercantile Co., Gulf, Cc. - —— ——- ————- Rock pullets and cockerels. M. R. Upchurch, Apex, Te . : 
“! ; ~ - : Buchanan’s Turnip Collection.—Seven full ounces, N. c. . Worth $50 00 to any farmer who raises sweet po- 
nee ee ee nn ag — seven, varieties, fifty cents postpaid. Catalogue free. pl on oe A. y ale a nee ane me 
proved methot . Buchanan Seed Company, Memphis, Tenn. SHORTHORNS cuttin 1e3; cle PC e plow bars off, o 
ent character necessary. State fully experience, age, —— -- — digs potatoes. To introduce, only $4.50. Guaranteed. 
wa salary required, etc. Box 284, Raleigh, MISCELLANEOUS SEED Two purebred bull calves, 1 heifer calf. C. M. A. B. Purdom, Blackshear, Ga. 
N. C. Powell, Sutherlin, 
Abruzzi Rye, Seed Wheat and smocth Barley at . er emaeeeens 
P NTS | farmers’ prices. Farmers’ Exchange, Hayesville, N. C. SHEEP AGENTS WANTED 
| LA Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch, Rye, Rape, Registered Ham " onevill 
. a pshire rams. Tom Wali, Stcneville, 
} wien Grasses and Clovers. Vv. BR. Bush, Albany, N.C. oS = et _ ~~ ee oy wanted. Concord 
urseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO Oklahoma Winter Barley, $1.35 per bushel; Seed _ PONIES : 
Fall heading Cabbage plants: 9) O08. $1.50, post- Rye, $1.40 per bushel; Oklahoma Alfalfa seed, 99% F Sal B iful Shetland and overness PB . on co comeie ee. as an ae. be ny 
paid, W. F. Murray, Catawba, N. C. pure, $11.40 per bushel. Special prices in quantities, or Sale.—Beautiful Shetian: pe eo nd specialties, oe | Se - —_ 
— Binding-Stevens Seed Co., Tulsa, Okla. cart. Write Joe Eazles, dr., Wi Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis. 
Collard plants (white or aie variety): 500, $1; oti , : ee. a eer ge say “hasmen F 
. One Pony, 8 years; 1 buggy a — and ~ Bankrupt and Rummage Salee—Make “$50.00 daily. 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid. E. Morris & Son, Maxton, saddle: all brand new. C. B. Griffin, Woodville, We start you, furnishing everything. Distributors, 
N. POULTRY AND EGGS N. Cc Dept. 105, 609’ Division, Chicago. 
Plants, not promises. Cabbage and Collard: $1.50, We start you without a dollar Soaps, extracts 
aad postpaid Prompt shipment. Craig Dellinger, TWO OR MORE BREEDS perfumes, totlet geode. Wxperience unnecessary. Car- 
a ] $ 0, Sh hick: BABY CHICKS $7.40. 150 young cattle, 75 sheep; total $4,250. W. Hund- nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 
Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, $1.00; 1.00 Shinn Chicks are better. ading breeds. 20, ley, ydton a. © pal ; 
$1.50, px stpaid. Express: $1.00, 1,000. Leroy Hall; 100 up. Free book. Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- :.. ..._ -. ae. YS “HS a week, furnish auto and expenses to 
Hillsbors, N. top, Missouri. Registered Guernseys, registered Holsteins. Dry introduce our Soap and Washing Powder. Buss 
- : arm, Petersburg, Va. each Company, Dept. A- 79, Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 
h ° Baby Chicks.—Purebred Reds, Rocks, llc: White milk for calves. Stone Gate F a - —— 
Cabbage $1.00, 1,000; Collards $1.00; To- . : ' A Business of Your Own.—Making sparkling glass 


plants: 
Matoes $1.00; Pepper $2.00. 
Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Plants.—Cabbage: $1.00; 1,000; Coilards $1.00; To- 
Matoes $1.00; Pepper $2.00. Prompt shipment. W. 
W Williams, Franklin, Va. 


Good plants. Quitman 











Good Cabbage and Collard plants ready. Postpaid: 
, $1.00; collect, $1.00 per thousand. Thomasville 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Cabbage, heading Collard | plants: 200, 50c; 500, 


$1.00; 1.000, $1.50 prepaid. Good plants, prompt 


shipment Lillydale Farm, Mineral Springs, N. C. 
Cabbage, Collard, Tomato and Brussels —— 


Ww ake fields and Fiat Dutch; mailed prom 
1,000, $1.50. 


Plants ; 
MS paid: 250, 50c; 500, T5c; 
Pisgah’ N.C. 


Cabbage. Tomato and Collard plants ready for late 
Setting Special wholesale prices, 00 thousand. 
‘ompt shipments, well packed; satisfaction guaranteed. 


Ola Dominion Plant Company, Franklin, Va. 


“10 million” Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants. 
. Toc; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. prepaid. Collect, 
$1.00 thousand Prompt shipment. ood delivery 
suaranteed. Farmers | Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 


tly 
Walter 





Leghorns, 10c. Lithia Spring Hatchery, Park Station, 
Waynesboro, Va. 


Chicks, 7e up C. 
for feeding system that raised 90-95% 
year after year. C. M. Lauver, Box 36, 
ville, Pa. 

Accredited Chicks.—Low cut prices 
varieties. Backed by fourteen years’ 
quality and satisfaction. Catalog free. 
ery. Box 550. Clinton, Mo. 

Purebred chicks, 8c up. Leading breeds 
ing strains. Our chicks grow rapidly. Prompt ship- 
ment. Live arrival guaranteed. Illustrated catalog 
free. Rex Poultry Co., Box 305, Clinton, Mo. 


$8.00, 100; Barred Rocks: $10, 100; 
Reds: $10, 100; White Rocks: $10, 100; heavy mixed: 
$8. 106. All good chicks. 100% live delivery guar- 
anteed. Circular free. Jacob Neimond, Box 7, McAl- 
isterville, Pa. 


Higrade Chicks and Pullets.—State accredited. Per 
100: Leghorns $11; Anconas, Rocks, Reds, $13; Or 
pingtons, Wyandottes, $14; Light Brahmas $18; as- 
sorted $8; large assorted $10. Live delivery. Catalog. 
Dixie Poultry Farms, Brenham, Texes. 


©. D., delivery guaranteed. Write 
to maturity 
McAlister- 





on 12 leading 
reputation for 
Booth Hatch- 





Sest lay- 


Buf Leghorns: 








~ Cabbage Collard and Tomato plants for late setting. 











, $1.00; 500, $1.25; . $2.25, prepaid. Express 
collect, $1.25 per 1,000; 10; 00% $10. Prompt ship- 
Ments, good delivery guaranteed. Wholesale Plant 
Com, any Thomasvil e, Ga. 

* Cabbag ze Plants.—Now ready. Varieties, Jersey and 

tleston W akeficld, Succession and Flat Dutch. 
Prices by parcel post postpaid: 500 for $1.25; 1,000 

25 By express, Order now. 


$1.00 per 1.000. 
ion guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga 


50 acres now ready for late ootting. 
euhagen Market, Early Jersey, Charleston 
1, Flat Dutch, Dani an Ballhead: 100, 50c 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25, prepaid. Collect: $1. 5 
Der 1.000: 10,000, $10. Tomato and Collard plants same 
Brice, We are the Dldest and largest growers in the 
state. Shipping capacity — A, million per day. 
Our plants must please oney promptly re- 





Cabbage, Cop- 
Wakefield, 











funded. J. P. Councill Compeny, mw Pranklin, Va. 
STRAWBERRY 
——___ 
Strawberry Plants.—Klondyke, “ ‘sood quality, well 
, $3.2 per thousand. A. MecRee & Sons, 
Soddy, Tenn. 
Strawberry Plants.—Five million Klondyke, Mis- 


ary, Excelsior, $3.50 1,000, collect. Booking 
ers now for fall delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
W. H. Nichols, Bald Knob, Ark. 


NURSERY STOCK 








Quality Chicks.—Lowest prices. State accredited: 


hatched from high egg producing flocks. 15 brecda. 
Thousands of chicks weekly for fall delivery. 100% 
live arrival guaranteed. Our eleventh season. Satis- 


fled customers everywhere. Write for free illustrated 
catalogue. Lindstrom Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Box 
101, Clinton, Mo 





ANCONAS 


Ancona cockerels, pullets from Sheppard’s best blood. 
Purchased since I’ve been on Sheppard’s farm. Mar- 
tin’s Ancona Farm, Barren Springs, Va. Write 0. C. 
Martin, care Sheppard's Ancona Iarm, Berea, Ohio. 


LEGHORNS 


200 Barron —_ , wae Leghorn hens, $1.50 each. 
Kildaire Farm, Ca c. 


Ten thousand eas os hens, half price. Pul- 
lets also. Write quick. Seagle Poultry Farm, Mor- 
ristown, Tenn 

~ 400 8. C. White Leghorn pullets, March and yo 
hetched; 150 hens one year old, $1.50 each; cocks and 
coc $2.50 each. C. Wyckoff stock. Roy 
Wyckoff, Ridgeway, N. 




















Please write for our Anniversary Sale sheet of Trail’s 
End 307-egg strain White Leghorns; hens, pullets, 
cockerels, sold at great reduced prices. Trails. End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


MINORCAS 











ere and (nr Bow — Ss amen wanted. 







Cc, raze and 
| math’ Buirebre = n tices 


March, 


a) 


Ne: 
King: of b ie 
ng Twins & Frage ©: 290 
T. P. Hester, \* Sides 


Ca‘tle and Hampshire Hogs.—Real choice 
A few young Guernsey 
some of the breed's 
Gayoso Farms, 


Cuernsey 
spring pigs, male or female. 
bulls of tested dams, sired by 
best bulls. <All at farthers’ prices. 
Hiorn Lake, Miss. 

DOGS 
ready for hunting. W. E. 





Beagle hounds James, 


Dendron, 


~ Rat Terriers, 
Box P, Pana 
‘Registered White Collie — pups, 
Janie Biland, Sprott, Ala. 


White Collies.—Best breeding, high 
price Roseland Kennels, Burkeville, V 
offering in broken 
Arrowhead Kennels, 


sensible, 
J. M Sikes, 


Fox Terriers. Lists 10c, Pete Slater, 
Tl. 


best blood lines. 





quality, low 
a. 


Beagles, youngsters and 
New Canton, Va. 

good markings, age 
Polkton, N. C. 
“puppies; also 


fr.m biue rib- 
Ivanhoe Ken- 


Special 
puppies. 

Fine purebred Collies; 
to train. $5.00, $7. 00. 

For Sale.—Sable “and White Collie 
three eight-months-old Collie puppies, 
bon winning dogs. Pedigreed stock. 
nels, Richmond, Va. 


For Sale.—Registered Walker puppies; 











the kind that 
i J. W. 


make fox dogs; $10 each or $18 for a pair. 
Megs, Rt. 5, Marshyille, N. C. ot: 
White Collie Puppies —Reautiful ~ pure white, best 


blood lines in the country; from blue ribbon winning 


dogs. Pedigreed stock; every pupry registerable: 
Ivanhoe Kennels, 533 West Broad Street, Richmond, 
Virginia. 





| MISCELLANEOUS 


Milk Bottle Caps.—Send for our 
Ohio Bottle Cap Co., Box 613J, Piqua, 


BAGS 


Bags.—Pay market ovrices for good and mendable 
second hand bags, any quantity. Write before ship- 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 





new price list. 
Ohio. 














ping. Atlanta, Ga, 
BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY 
New Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet 
Clover seed. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Fal- 
mouth, Ky. 
~ Pure, Delicious ~ Honey. - —Rest sweet for children. 


Easily assimulated. Ideal for convalescents and inva- 
lids. Best and cheapest spread. Six erence post- 
paid for $1.75. Stover Apiaries, Tibbee, Miss 


Name and Number Plates, 
book and _sample- free. E. 


Agents.—Make a a dollar an 





P ‘alme r, 





hour. 


Checkerboards, 
540 Wooster, Ohio. 


Sell 





Signs. Big 





Mendets, a 


patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 


sils. Sample package free, 
701, Amsterdam, N. . 


AS gents. 
and dries windows, sweeps, 
Costs less than brooms Over 


Harper Brush 





Amazing invention 
thousand other articles. 


Sells on sight 50% to 200% profit. 
Nu Way Laboratories, Desh 36, Mt 
~ Am azing large cash commissions 


tiful $3.95 and $4.90 
Actual samples furnished, 
Style Arch Shx e Co., 


Agents. 
outfit. Earn 
vertised values. 
today. 
Ohio. 


$55.00 weekly. 
Daily comm's 


Works, 205 3rd 


mends socks, 
Banishes darning and sewing 


fit-to-measure 
wae. for 
Dept. 157-. 


Imperial Underwear Co., 


St., 





ions 


Dept. 


Ww 


scrubs, 
rofit Write 
Fairfield, 


pr 


shirts, 


Take orders for men’s underwe: ar with 
Amazing nationally ad- 
rite or 


Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 


Our new household cleaning device washes 
cleans walls 
half 


mons, 


Iowa. 





sheets and 


Free outfit. 
Healthy, Ohio. 


introducing beau- 
guaranteed Shoes. 
your 
Cincinnati, 


territory 
Ohio 





froe 


wire 


470-J, Piqua, 





Agents.—-New plan, 
to $100.00 weekly, 


No capital 


makes it 
selling shirts direct 


or experience needed. Represent 


“easy to earn $50.00 


to wearer. 
a real 





manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York. 

You are wasting time working for other people. 
Let us show you how to control your own businsss 
and make $100 a week. Capital unnecessary: imme 
diate profits. American Products Company, 6186 
American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





If I send you a suit made . in “the la: latest ‘style “from 


the finest goods, 
it to your friends as a 
you use $3.00 an hour 
80, write me at once 
tion. Just write your name 
and mail to Dept. 412, 
St., Chicago. 


will you keep it, 
samp’e of 
$23.50 suits guaranteed regular $40.00 values? 
for a lit'le 
for my wonde 
and address 
133 So. Peorig 


Salesmanager, 








You can make big money 
selling our wonderful new 


and Household Necessities 


every 
line of Pure 
No experience 


day. 
Food Products 


wear it, 
my 


spare 


rful 


ant show 
sensational 
Could 
time? If 


new proposi- 


€ 


on a_ card 


“of the year 


or money 


required. We furnish samples and leads so that first 
sales are easily made. Every now customer adds 
Steadily to your weekly income. You can earn 
$3,000.00, $5,000.00, even $10,000.00 a year. Posi- 


tions now open in several valuab'e territories through- 


out the United States. 
Prepared to start work at once. 
Company, T-2309 Archer Ave., 


Apply with references and be 


ederal Pure Food 
Chicago, y 





BEAN HARVESTER 


ant everybody to know that we manufacture the 
the world... Hardy. & Newsom, 





Ww 
best Bean Harvester in 
Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


SAY: 
The 


“I saw your 


~~ 


advertisement in 


en 
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NEW STAR SIX: 
Five Passenger Standard Sedan— 
4 wide doors, head room, leg room; 
bronze green lacquer finish, 


‘ black moulding, gold stripe, 
fo. b. Lansing = HAYES-HUNT BOD¥I 


AP PET A A A 


Sasa AT 


ee 








New Star Six 


CHASSIS. .« .« . $650 
TOURING .. . 725 
eee 
COACH... . 880 
DE LUXE SPORT é 
ROADSTER . 910 (| 
SEDAN. . . . 975 HAD 
LANDAU... .. 995 My 
COMPOUND FLEET@UCK iy 
TON CHASSIS 975 Ni 
My 
\ 


Improved Sar Four UE se ihe tte 


CONV. ROADSTER . 550 


TOURING - - + 550 e e dq 
COUPE... . 675 ical refinements. 


iD 
ly 
SEDAN 2 2 2: (798 Y See the nearest Stat’ 
. *« ( ly ty 
\y) Car dealer for details. 


Prices f. o. b. Lansing 
HAYEs -HUNT 


as > 


HE engineers responsible for the Im} 

proved Star Four and New Star Six have one 

short and definite command —“Advance thé 

science of low-cost transportation”. And if 

their development work they have taken the 

only certain way to lasting economy—i.e. by 

holding fast to fundamental principles, elim 

inating the unnecessary, and putting the high+ 

DURANT MOTORS, INC. est quality of materials and workmanship if 
Ne tenchy vital parts. Just how well they have succeeded! 
Praha tS eae is proven by the results of the Annual Econom: : 
1819 Broadway run from Los Angeles to Yosemite, in which 
both the Improved Star Four and New Star Say 

ciao By vee won first prize in their respective divisiot ; 
Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. And now, with additional improvements ané 
ites aieht Mein ieee refinements Star Cars are more than evef 

throughout the United States, the world’s greatest dollar-for-dollar val 


MORE POWER ana SUPERIOR QUALI 


— 








